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FIXTURES, 


TIME, November 18, 1929 


a figured floor to fan-light window, this bath- 


room is packed with new ideas. The room as a 


whole effectively illustrates the present mode of im- 
aginative decoration. The gleaming black and the ar- 
chitectural design of Corwith lavatory, bath, and dress- 
ing table, tell the story of color and form in fixtures. 


But newest of all are the jewel-like faucets and wastes 


and shower trimmings. Spouts square, escutcheons 


severely plain, handles crystal glass, they are here 


150 


Pounds Pressure 


VALVES, FITTINGS, AND 


+ 


‘CRANE: 


PIPING, INDUSTRIAL USE 


shown gold-plated to match the gold-plated legs of the 
fixtures. They may be silver or chromium plated to 


harmonize with other decorative themes... There are 


also other new Crane art-designs for trimmings, octag- 
onal or richly chased. When planning the unusual 


bathroom, see them at nearby Crane Exhibit Rooms. 
Write for the book, Bathrooms for Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Homes. About installation, consult your architect and 


a responsible plumbing contractor. 


2500 
Pounds Pressure 


FOR DOMESTIC AND 


Crane Co., General Offices, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago + 23 W. 44th St., New York * Branches and sales offices in one hundred and eighty cities 


TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc., at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second-class 
matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3rd, 1879. 


Subscription 
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VICTOR RADIO-ELECTROLA RE-45 
The modern musical instrument. Reproduces 
both broadcast and recorded music elec- 
trically, List price $275 less Radiotrons, 








MICRO-SYNCHRONOUS 


ictor- 


Radio 


the radio that is really 


Victor-Radio 
with Electrola 


TIME 


tenor of Metropolitan Opera. 


a musical instrument 


In a single day a new Victor instrument revolutionized sound reproduction. 
Now Victor-Radio is accepted as the ideal of musical quality for all time. 


This is the natural, inevitable result of 33 years of undisputed leadership in 


the science of acoustics—of unparalleled experience in the REPRODUCTION 
OF MUSIC. 


Whatever you tune in on, Victor-Radio duplicates for you all the subtle 
variations of tone that make voice or instrument individual and colorful. 
Hear it! Victor-Radio is the only radio receiver that meets the exacting 
standards of the world’s greatest artists! 

Victor-Radio is the only micro-synchronous radio. Every element is always 


in micro-exact balance with every other ... And you get your station 
instantly—with one motion—surely and exactly. 


The greatest musical instrument ever created 


You can have Victor-Radio separately—or with the amazing 
new Victor-Electrola. Through the same new, unique Victor 
electro-dynamic speaker, the Victor Radio-Electrola brings you 
ali the music of the world—at will! Here is radio music that 
will redouble your interest in this form of entertainment; and 


recorded music so astoundingly rich and brilliant that you will 
find no basis of comparison—except the artist standing before you! 


VICTOR-RADIO CONSOLE R-32 


Exclusive new modernized circuit; unique 
sensitivity and selectivity. Matehlees TONE 


QUALITY. 


List price 8155 less Radiotrons, 









Victor Radio-Electrola RE-45. “The new 
Victor-Radio with Electrola far surpasses 
the performance of any instrument I have 
ever heard.” — Beniamino Gigli, famous 


VICTOR-RADIO DE LUXE R-52 
Classical wall cabinet of finest walnut ve- 


neers. Same receiver as in famous R-32. 
List price $215 less Radiotrons. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, NEW FOURTEENTH EDITION 


THE BOOK OF ORIGINAL THINKERS 


AND DISCOVERERS 


The greatest leaders of today have written the superb new 14th Edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. Here are the supreme authorities from every nation and every field, 


3,500 altogether, a galaxy of genius without equal or precedent. Below are listed just a 
few of these famous contributors {unfortunately space is lacking to give the entire 3,500}. 


ALBERT EINSTEIN, 
author of Relativity 
—writes on SPACE-TIME 


GEO. BERNARD SHAW, 
famous dramatist, critic 
—writes on SOCIALISM 


OWEN D. YOUNG, Chair- 
man General Electric Co. 
—writes CHAS. G. DAWES 


JULIUS ROSENWALD, 
merchant, philanthropist 
—writes PHILANTHROPY 


ANDREW W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury 
—writes on U.S. FINANCE 


CHAS. EVANS HUGHES, 
Ex-Secretary of State 


—on MONROE DOCTRINE 


COM, RICHARD BYRD, 


famous Polar explorer 
—writes on ADM. PEARY 


” 4 


SIR OLIVER LODGE, scien- 
tist, pioneer in wireless 
—writes on PHYSICS 


GEORGE EASTMAN, Chair- 
man Eastman Kodak Co. 


—writes PHOTOGRAPHY 


ALEXIS CARREL, Member 
of Rockefeller Institute 
—writes on TISSUES 


FRANK B. KELLOGG, 
former Secretary of State, 


—writes OUTLAWING WAR 


EARL OF BIRKENHEAD, 
famous jurist 
—writes REAL PROPERTY 


GILBERT MURRAY, classi- 
cal scholar, poet, critic 
—writes on HOMER 


GRACE ABBOTT, Chief of 
the U.S. Children’s Bureau 
—writes CHILD WELFARE 


\ 





“The Finest Encyclopaedia in English” 
The Verdict of the Critics 


Henry Hazlitt, in the New York Sun— “By all odds the finest 
encyclopaedia in English, if not in any language, and a 
work on which our age may pardonably pride itself.” 


Carl Van Doren, in the Herald-Tribune—‘‘Here, if ever, the 
erudition of the world has been brought together.”’ 


Henry Nobel MacCracken, President, Vassar College—‘‘An 
indispensable household aid.” 


New York Times Book Review—‘‘The new Britannica repre- 
sents a magnificentachievement in organized intellectual 
effort...Whoever makes it part of his possessions can 
rest assured that its equal does not exist.” 


Cleveland Plain Dealer—‘‘The most recent and most accu- 
rate information about everything.” 


Los Angeles Times—‘“‘Replete with live knowledge of the 
modern world, with the indispensable information of 
today...it will keep the young people home evenings 
and the old ones there all day long.” 
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R. A. MILLIKAN, noted 
American physicist 
—writes on ELECTRON 


WILLIAM M. JARDINE, 
Ex-Secretary of Agriculture 
—writeson AGRICULTURE 


HARVEY WILEYCORBETT 
eminent American architect 
—writes ARCHITECTURE 


DEEMS TAYLOR, well- 
known critic and composer 
—writes AMERICAN MUSIC 


ARTHUR S. EDDINGTON, 
brilliant astronomer 
—writes on ASTRONOMY 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD, 
famous biographer 
—writes DANIEL WEBSTER 


JAMES T. SHOTWELL, 
History Professor, Columbia 
—writes on HISTORY 


HENRY FORD, President 
of the Ford Motor Company 


writes MASSPRODUCTION 


JULIAN HUXLEY, one of the 
world’s leading scientists 
—writes on EVOLUTION 


DANIEL C. BEARD, Na- 
tional Scout Commander 
—writes on WOODCRAFT 


SIGMUND FREUD, origina- 
tor of psychoanalysis 
writes PSYCHOANALYSIS 


ROSCOE POUND, Dean of 
the Harvard Law School 
writes LEGAL EDUCATION 


H. L. MENCKEN, Editor of 
The American Mercury 
—writes AMERICANISM 


STEPHEN LEACOCK, 
noted author and humorist 
writes AMERICAN HUMOR 


J. ARTHUR THOMSON, 
Editor, Outline of Science 
—writes on LIFE 





CECIL DE MILLE, well- 
known movie director 
—writes MOTION PICTURES 


WALTER S&S. GIFFORD, 
President A. T. & T. Co. 
—writes on TELEPHONE 


G. K. CHESTERTON, cele- 
brated author and critic 
—writes on HUMOR 


ORVILLE WRIGHT, who 
constructed first aeroplane 
—writes WILBUR WRIGHT 


WILLIAM GREEN, President 
American Federation Labor 
—writes on The A. F. of L. 


ROBERT EDMOND JONES, 
well-known stage designer 
—writes on THEATRE 


MILTON C. WORK, eminent 
authority on Auction Bridge 
—writes on BRIDGE 


S.JOSEPHINE BAKER,M.D. 
authority on Child Hygiene 
—writes on INFANCY 


JAMES HARVEY ROBIN- 
SON, famous author of The 
Mind in the Making 
—writes on CIVILIZATION 


J. RAMSAY MACDONALD, 
English Prime Minster 
—writeson LABOR PARTY 


BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
scientist, philosopher 
—writes on RELATIVITY 


WILLIAM BEEBE, famous 
explorer of tropical seas 
—writes on GALAPAGOS 


MARY E. WOOLLEY, 
President of Mount Holyoke 
writes on EDUCATION 


EMIL LUDWIG, author of 
Bismarck, etc. 
—HOHENZOLLERNS 
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C(5s is the year of all years to give the Britannica 


for Christmas! For today you can give a com- 
pletely new Encyclopaedia Britannica—the superb 14th 
Edition, which has just come from the presses. 


A Gift That Brings Lasting Appreciation 


LL the family is included when 
you give this new Britannica for 
Christmas! 


Here is a Britannica made new from 
cover to cover. A Britannica so difler- 
ent from any other encyclopaedia that 
there is literally no comparison. 

Everyone in the home will be 
thrilled with such a gift. Think of the 
eager excited interest at Christmas! 
These twenty-four handsome volumes, 
in the graceful bookcase table which 
is included with each set, will attract 
all eyes. 


For Young and Old Alike 


There will be no gift more exciting 
beneath the Christmas-tree this year; 
no gift, certainly, which will give such 
lasting pleasure. 

The child in school, the woman who 
wants practical help with her home or 
family, the student engaged in research, 
the busy man of aflairs whose reading 
time is limited—for everyone this 
superb Britannica is the gift of gifts. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
SEP EE 


And it is a gift for 365 days of the 
year. It opens up the limitless possi- 
bilities of modern knowledge. It brings 
you in contact with the leaders of 
world thought and action, gives you 
knowledge and education unequalled 
in scope and practica] value. 


Greatest “Home University” 


It is the greatest “home university” 
ever devised. You need not leave your 
living-room or library, yet your in- 
structors will come to you from every 
quarter of the globe. 

Wherever the finest things of life 
are appreciated, men and women are 
proud to own the new Britannica. 
The handsome bindings, the profusion 
of rich and colorful plates, set this 
book apart as a gift of rare dis- 
tinction. 

This new Britannica, pre- 
pared at a cost of more than 
$2,000,000, is a library in itself 
—written by 3,500 authorities 
from 50 different countries. 





Give Them the Gift 
Every Family Wants 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC, Ti 9-N7 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 

Please send me by return mail, without any obli- 
gation on my part, your 56-page illustrated booklet 
describing the new Britannica together with low 
price offer, etc. 


Name 


Address_____ 


Newest, Greatest 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


MAHOGANY BOOKCASE INCLUDED 
This handsome bookcase table, made of 
genuine Brown Mahogany, is included 
with every set of the new Britannica 


Extremely Low Price 


Yet this incomparable encyclopaedia 
comes to you at a tremendous saving! 
Never has any encyclopaedia offered 
such manifold riches as this one does. 
And not in two generations has a 
completely new Britannica been offered 
at so low a figure! Mass production 
has made it possible to place the 
greatest of all encyclopaedias within 
the means of all. 


Send For Free Booklet 


Make this Christmas a Britannica 
Christmas! You have the opportunity 
now to learn why this new Britannica 
is the finest gift you could select. But 
you should act promptly. 


The coupon below will bring you our 
special FREE booklet telling 
the full story of the new 
Britannica and describing /4 
the various bindings and 
the bookcase table now 
included with every set. 
Mail the coupon now! 
(This does notobligate 
you in any way.) 
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SEE what you 
made me do..! 


J 
(Mennen Salesman) 


GUESS I’ve gone scientific. So many 

Mennen fans have written me asking, 
“On the level, which of the two Mennen 
shaving creams is better,” that I tried to 
settle the question by shaving with the 
two Mennen creams and two brushes. 
But still I don’t know. ... 
Each cream gives me a shave worth 
writing home about. Both lathers come 
up thick and quick and creamy. Menthol- 
Iced gives a glorious tingle unlike any 
other lather in the world—a swell shave— 
but no better, no smoother than the 
Mennen-Without-Menthol. It’s just a 
question whether you want a cool or a 
“triple cool” lather! With either cream 
the razor sails through the whiskers 
without a trace of “pull” or “scrape.” 
—So I simply can’t tell you which cream 
is better. That’s why — 


I'm asking YOU! 


Help me out! I want to know. Try it your- 
self. Send for the special Voting Sample 
Package I’ve made up (liberal tubes of 
both Mennen Without Menthol and 
Mennen Menthol-Iced) and make a test 
yourself. See which one you like 
better. Then let me know. Sure— 
the samples are free—this election 
is on me. Just send the coupon. 


MENNEN 


SHAVING CREAMS 


MENTHOL -ICED AND WITHOUT MENTHOL 





The Mennen Co., Dept. T-6, Newark, N. J. 


Jim Hertry: All right Jim—T’ll make the test 
—send mea tube of Mennen Without Menthol 
and Mennen Menthol-Iced FREE. 


Name 





Address ecsanahtit 
Sanaa nnnancnnocersonre 














Bickel Bows to Harbord 
Sirs: 
. . . TIME was very 
kind (Time, Oct. 28). 
In truth, most of the credit for that press 


nice to me—much too 


rate reduction between the U. S. and Japan 
should go to General Harbord of the Radio 
Corporation. General Harbord was the man 


who first made the startling suggestion of re- 
ducing the trans-Pacific press rate to ten cents 
a word. It was his constant insistence that 
finally got the Japanese government to the 
idea of even going him one cent better. Roy 
W. Howard, Chairman of the Board of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, in Japan as a 
delegate of the Kyoto Pan-Pacific Conference, 
gave the proposition the final effective push 
that put it over. 

Kart A, BICKEL 
President 
United Press Associations ; 
New York City 


Lovell Praised 
Sirs: 

In Time, Nov. 4 under the heading “Sports” 
in re A. J. Booth Jr. you mention the name of 
Richard Lovell. 

There is a man about whom little is known. 
It would be of benefit to every community to 
know what he has done for the youth of New 
Haven, Conn. His is the hand of the skilliul 
potter. He moulds with kindness, understand- 


ing and, sympathy. From that most delicate 
and difficult of fabrics he builds youth that 
emerge as men of merit. 


No, they do not all turn out to be halfbacks 
of fame, but they do become worthy men. 

He is above race, creed, religion and politics. 
No acclaim, no glamour. Just devoting a life 
to life’s noblest work, “helping the other fel- 
low along.” 

BENJAMIN Bronson, M. D. 

Westfield, Mass. 

Winchester 
Sirs: 

Under the heading “Sport” you 
the present New Haven hero, Albert J. 
Jr. (Time, Nov. 4). 

His older brother is no longer in school. His 
younger brother is in “Hillhouse High School.” 
His father is employed at the ‘Winchester’ 
Company, net ‘Westchester.” 

A. G. ORMSBEE 

Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 

New Haven, Conn. 

To Time’s proofreaders a thorough- 
going rebuke for “Westchester” —Eb. 


———=» 


refer to 
Booth, 





Kreuger’s Control 
Sirs: 

The issue of Time of Oct. 28, in its “Busi- 
ness & Finance” section, comments on Mr. Ivar 
Kreuger under the heading “Monopolist” and, 
at the top of p. 46, states: “In this country, his 
International Match Co. controls about 75% 
of all match production in the U. S.” 

Time is mistaken in this statement. The 
International Match Co., we believe, controls 
no match production in the U. S. It may or 
may not control the production (in foreign 
countries) of about 75% of the foreign matches 
imported into the U. S. 


Because of the usual accuracy of your state- 
ments and, because your readers generally rely 
upon your statements as correct, I am writing 
this so that Time may, if it so desires, correct 
the misstatement above mentioned. 

H. F. HotmMan 

The Diamond Match Co. 

New York City 


N. C. Merger 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Oct. 28th, p. 48, you note 
the merger of several Atlanta banks: into the 
First National, and the merger in Worcester 
of three Massachusetts banks, but I believe 
you have thus far failed to note the recent 
merger of a number of North Carolina banks, 
a dozen or more, into the North Carolina Bank 
& Trust Co. with headquarters in Greensboro, 
Raleigh, Wilmington, High Point, Salisbury, 
Rocky Mount, Burlington. Former Governor 
Angus MacLean of North Carolina, a prime 
mover in the merger, is chairman of the board. 

James MaAcCLamrocu Jr. 

Greensboro, N. C. 


i 








ae 
Army-Navy Game 
Sirs: 

... The crux of West Point's stand lies 
in... that with its smaller enrolment it can- 
not cope with Annapolis unless it can disregard 
the three-year rule. 

If this position is to be accepted, what of the 
colleges whose enrolment is only equal to or 
less than that of West Point, but who take on 
larger colleges without demanding any such con- 
cession? The figures given below are taken from 
the Chicago Daily News Year Book of 1926, but 
are approximate of this year’s strength. With 
due allowance that certain of these colleges in- 
clude in their totals the non-eligible co-eds and 
graduate students, the revised figures do not 
materially affect the situation. 

Tiny Swarthmore musters 
against Pennsylvania’s 12,25 


battle 
with 


to do 
Amherst 






615 tilts her Purple lance against Princeton’s 
2,412. Williams with 740 tackles Columbia's 
32,769. Washington and Jefferson’s 776 chal- 
lenge West Virginia’s 2,729, Carnegie Tech's 
6,031 and Pitt’s 9,304. Plucky little Colgate 
hurls her 825 against Michigan State’s 1,878, 
Brown’s 2,035, Indiana’s 5,106, Syracuse's 


7,546, Wisconsin’s 11,893 and the mighty hordes 
of Columbia. There are countless other cases. 
Princeton and Yale have passed the half-century 
mark in their traditional classic, but the Tiger, 
half the size of the Bulldog, has never asked 
odds. 

In the old days the Army asked no odds of 
its opponents as the shades of Mad Anthony 
Wayne, George Washington, Custer, and count- 
less others testify. The old days seem to have 


passed. 
E. E. FRANK 

Port-au-Prince, Haiti 

ae see 
Catwashers Flayed 
Sirs: 

As a great animal lover I eagerly consume 
every article I see about them, and wish to pro- 
test the printing of such episodes as the one 
appearing in Time of Oct. 28, under the heading 
of “Cat Wash” as unworthy of your magazines 
standing. ... . 

I have always been a cat fancier, and pride 














bill ($5.00). 


NAME 


~ “CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, CrrcuLaTIon Mecr., TIME, Inc. 
350 East 22nd Street, Cutcaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send mea _ | 
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Ncreen-Grid 


RADIO TL A'S 








RCA RADIOLA 46— 
Console cabinet model of 
Radiola 44, with RCA 
Electro- Dynamic Speaker 


$179 . (less Radiotrons). 








RCA RADIOLA 47— 

Combination. The new- 

est RCA “‘all-electric’’ de- 

velopment in Screen-Grid 

radio combined with the 

phonograph. . $275 
(less Radiotrons). 





PTHE 


SENSATION OF THE. RADIO YEAR 








RCA RADIOLA 44—Radio receiver utilizing Screen-Grid Radiotrons—high amplifi- 
cation and great selectivity. Alternating current operation from house circuit. ‘Table 
cabinet of walnut veneer. $110 (less Radiotrons). 


RCA LOUDSPEAKER 103—For use with Radiola 44, $22.50. 


~ b ~~ 


In addition to Screen-Grid Radiolas there are eight other models of 
Radiolas and Radiola Phonograph combinations ranging in price from 
$54.00 to $690.00. Any of these instruments may be purchased through 
RCA Radiola Dealers on the convenient RCA Time Payment Plan. 


RADIOLA DIVISION Rapbio-vicTOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 


SAN FRANCISCO 





RCA RADIOLA 


MADE BY HE MAKERS HE RADIOTRON 








RCA has set a new standard of radio enjoy- 
ment in the new Screen-Grid Radiolas! De- 
signed and built by the same RCA engineers 
who developed the Screen-Grid Radiotrons 
and Screen-Grid Circuit, they are the sensa- 
tion of the radio year. 


Never before have radio instruments of so few 
tubes offered such marvelous, well-rounded 
tonal beauty—such astounding volume with- 
out distortion—such balanced reproduction 


of both high and low notes. 


Radiolas 44 and 46 utilize only five tubes— 
yet give you the performance of sets employ- 
ing a far greater number. Three of these tubes 
are the amazing Screen-Grid Radiotrons— 
an RCA achievement. Included also is a new 
power amplifying Radiotron capable of tre- 
mendous volume without distortion. 


In these great Screen-Grid Radiolas you get 
the freedom from distorting noises and elec- 
trical hum without the costly sacrifice of loss 
in fidelity and tone range .. . without that 
weakening of power and dulling of low and 
high notes which owners of ordinary radio 
sets must suffer when hum is reduced in de- 
fiance of electrical research and experience. 


Radiola 44 (table model) is in a compact, 
two-tone walnut veneer cabinet of charming 
and graceful design. The console model, 
Radiola 46, makes use of the finest of all re- 
producers, the famous RCA Electro-Dynamic 
Speaker, an integral part of the assembly. And 
in Radiola 47 there is offered the outstanding 
combination of Screen-Grid Radiola and 
Electro-Dynamic Speaker, and newest type of 
phonograph for the electrical reproduction 
of records! ‘‘Music from the air or record.” 


Visit your RCA dealer today. See and hear 
these marvelous Screen-Grid Radiolas— de- 
signed and built by the creators of the Screen- 
Grid Radiotron and the Screen-Grid Circuit. 








CONFIDENCE WHERE 
YOU SEE THIS SIGN 
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THE COLONIAL MODEL has 
a case of walnut with white 
inlay. Dial is bronze with 
artistic etched numerals fin- 
ished in black. This clock has 
been favored by thousands— 
and provides a beautiful, in- 
teresting, and alasting gift at 
any time. The overall height 


is 6in., width 5in. Complete 
with cord and plug, $14.50. 
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LIGHT SOCKET 
now gives 
EXACT TIME 


Plug in a Hammond Clock 
...Set the Hands...Flip the 
Starter...and Electricity 
keeps the hands in exact 
step with Observatory Time 
....No Springs...No Winding 








The Ravenswood is 
small, neat, compact 
and, of course, a perfect 
timekeeper. Bakelite 
case, 7in. high; dial,3% 
in. diameter. Complete 
ready to be plugged in 
the light socket, $9.75. 





ihe the new way to tell time, 
convenient of course, but 
what is more important, it is 
correct time. The Hammond 
Clock and the electricity that 
comes from your light socket is 
the combination that now makes 
it possible for you to have a 
timepiece you can trust. 


The Cambridge, for the 
mantel—21 in. long, 544 
in. silvered dial. Hand 
carved bezel ring; con- 
vex crystal. A beautiful 
tambour model to grace 
any mantel. Priced at 
$32.50. 


You want a dependable clock— 
everyone does. It must be the all- 
electric type because only by elec- 
tricity can you get the accuracy 
that is measured in seconds. 





The Gothic Model, 
another De Luxe mantel 
clock, is 12 in. high; base, 
4% x3%4 inches; dial 
diameter, 5 '4inches. 
Case is solid walnut, of 
exquisite design. Like 
allother Hammond 
Models this clock gives 
exact time to thesecond. 
Priced at $29.50. 


HAN MON ID 


ALL-~ ELECTRIC CLOCKS 


A clock that con- 
tains no clockwork 
but an electrical de- 
vice that is auto- 
matically regulated 
by electricity 


This new product of electrical 
engineering is available wher- 
ever clocks are sold and prices 


range from $9.75 to $32.50. 


The Hammond Clock Company, (37) 
4115 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen: Please send me booklet. 


(metered cycles). Name 
The bookletex- [RBMAM 000 0 0 ees 
plains how it oper- Address 


ates and illustrates 
the complete line in 
colors. 
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myself on knowing a good deal about them, and 
contrary to general opinion cats are very deli- 
cate and especially susceptible to colds and 
pneumonia, and should never even in the warmest 
weather be bathed in the open air, or exposed 
to any draft while the least bit wet. So many 
of them suffer severe after-effects, as well as 
torture from extreme fright, which cats who are 
not accustomed to water always have of being 
put in it. Give 15 minutes excitement at a 
County Fair, and set a bad example of animal 
treatment to all children present. 


Loutse N. Kerrott 
Chicago, Ill. 





O—— 


Mann’s Last Words 


| Sirs: 


Time for Oct. 28, p. 18, says “Antioch co- 
educational since 1921... .” Antioch, founded 
in 1853, was co-educational from the beginning, 
and prides itself on having been the first col- 
lege to admit men and women to scholastic de- 
grees on absolutely equal terms. It was and is 
similarly broad in its attitude toward racial and 
religious problems. From the time of Horace 
Mann’s death (1859) it has been thrilled and 
inspired by his dying words: “Be ashamed to die 
until you have won some victory for humanity.” 

GeorcEe H. SHULL 
Antioch, 1901 
Princeton University 
Princeton, N. J. 
a 
Pure Williams 


Sirs: 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE WAS ENTIRELY 
EXONERATED OF ANYTHING APPROACH- 
ING ATHLETIC PROFESSIONALISM BY 
THE CARNEGIE INVESTIGATION SINCE 
YOU FAILED TO MENTION WILLIAMS IN 
YOUR LIST IN THE ISSUE OF NOVEMBER 
FOURTH A CORRECTION IS IN ORDER. 

Car S. OxTosy 

Williamstown, Mass. 

Also accidentally omitted was Lehigh 
University.—Eb. 

—— o————_ 
Black Diamond’s Death 
Sirs: 

I pick up the Oct. 28 issue of your good mag 
and see in it a short squib about the passing 
| of The Black Diamond, rogue elephant. In it I 
note with sorrow a few unTrimely discrepancies. 

The Diamond was not killed with an elephant 
gun. He was not killed at Corsicana, as your 
mag would lead one to believe. 

Hans Nagel, Houston zoo expert, attempted 
most ineffectually to dispatch him with a .38 
Lueger. His pistol practice only served to en- 
rage The Diamond. Then the beast became a 
mark for any sharpshooter in the countryside, 
and in my estimation the sheer weight of lead 
poured into him bore him to the ground. More- 
over, the circus folk were glad to see him go 
and so expressed themselves. 

He was not killed in Corsicana but in Kenedy, 
three jumps and four days after he had done 
| his sixth murder. 

I know, for I traveled with the circus train 
for three days and was in at the death... . 

BiLtt BRYAN 








Houston, Tex. 





Cotuit 
Sirs: 

I trust that you will publish a correc- 
tion ‘of the error by which “Cotuit” is located 
on Long Island (True, Sept. 30). Of course 
there is only one Cotuit . . . on the south side 
of Cape Cod... and the only real Cotuit 
oysters are grown in its bay, the waters of which 
are certified for their purity, and which do im- 
part a peculiarly fine flavor to the bivalves. 

Cuar.es L. GIFFORD 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 


— 
What To Do? 


Sirs: 

I have always adopted the suggestions made 
in the advertisements which appear in TIME. 
But the Bristol-Myers Co. ad of Oct. 28 states 
“Start the day right! Take Sal Hepatica at 

| 7:25.” At 7:25 I am ona 7th Ave. express sub- 
| way train. What to do? 





ALBERT GEORGE 
New York City 
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Investment Opportunities You 
2 Cannot Afford To Miss 


E have just recently recommended to our clients the immediate purchase of 
‘ace two stocks that are outstanding bargains in their respective groups and have 
die reacted to levels far below their real values. 











‘ The names and analyses of these two bargain stocks will be sent to you free of 
charge and without obligation. Also specimen copies of our current Stock Market 
Bulletins which discuss the profit and loss possibilities of the following securities: 
od ANACONDA AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER 
os. KENNECOTT COLUMBIA GAS 
; IN U. S. SMELTING AMERICAN POWER & LIGHT 
ory NEVADA CONSOLIDATED ELECTRIC BOND & SHARE 
3 AMERICAN T. & T. ELECTRIC POWER & LIGHT 
high INTERNATIONAL T. & T. NATIONAL POWER & LIGHT 
ALLEGHANY CORPORATION NORTH AMERICAN 
BALTIMORE & OHIO NIAGARA HUDSON POWER 
ERIE STANDARD GAS & ELECTRIC 
mag HUDSON & MANHATTAN GOODYEAR 
= NEW HAVEN GOODRICH 
phan | PENNROAD U. S. RUBBER 
your NEW YORK CENTRAL KELLY-SPRINGFIELD 
mpted AJAX RUBBER CONSOLIDATED GAS 
en 
i If you hold any of the above securities our current Bulletins will prove par- 
“yr ticularly valuable because they will tell you which of these stocks are in a position 
ial, to advance to still higher. levels and which may slump to new lows. 
‘ene You may secure the names and analyses of the bargain stocks and our current 
ere Stock Market Bulletins by filling out and mailing the coupon below. 
YAN 
INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU 
located A U B U R N N E W , = =-eS 
ch side 
Cotuit 
F which 
nda INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU, Div. 231, AUBURN, NEW YORK 
~~ Kindly send me the names and analyses Sane 
of the stocks you now are recommend- 
ing. Also, specimen copies of your cur- Address .. 
rent Stock Market Bulletins. This does 
S _ not obligate me in any way. City . ith eee ... State 
ica. at 
ORGE 
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ONLY HORMEL FOODS ARE ‘'FLAVOR-SEALED’’ 





Government Inspected 
und Flavor-Sealed 





CHICKEN 2-fold Improved ! 


The Government Inspects it; that means 
a healthy, wholesome bird every time. 


Flavor-Sealing Protects it; protects it 
from without and holds the flavor in. 


OW you can be certain of the chicken you eat, for 
every bird is U. S. Certified. Now, too, you can be 
certain of better chicken. More tender. More flavorful. 

Flavor-Sealing saves those natural flavors and juices 
Jost in ordinary cooking. This chicken is cooked in the 
sealed tin. Flavor is cooked in, not out. 

You'll appreciate the value of Flavor-Sealing if you 
make this test. Step into a kitchen where chicken is being 
cooked. Note the flavor-laden air. Flavor lost. Then try 
Flavor-Sealed Chicken on your table! 

Ready for instant use. A tin from your refrigerator 
yields the best jellied cold chicken you’ve ever tasted. 
May be fried in 3 to 5 minutes. Roasted or broiled in 15. 

And, do not fail to take advantage of the jelly. Save 
every drop. It makes marvelous soups and gravies. In 
broiling or roasting, use it freely to baste the chicken. 

Here is all you have wanted in chicken. Healthy, 
wholesome, clean chicken. Good chicken now made even 
better by Flavor-Sealing. And convenience! 

At leading food stores from coast to coast. Whole 
Chicken, or Halves. In 2 to 4% lb. net weight tins. Geo. 
A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minnesota. 


Wie 


¥* Flavor - Sealed Foods are 
first sealed in vacuum tins, 
then cooked. Allflavors and 
juices are saved, 





HORMEL f 


MILK-FED 


WHOLE CHICKEN 





HAM (Whole and Half) - SPICED HAM « PORK TONGUE » LUNCHEON MEAT 








COOKED—WHOLE 
SAVES FLAVOR 
SAVES TIME 
SAVES LABOR 
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| lation Manager, 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, 
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Otis & Co. 
Sirs: 

.. In describing the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone issue (Time, Oct. 28) you stated that 
the offering was made by J. P. Morgan & Co., 
and in describing the Hansa issue you stated 
the bonds were sold through the Guaranty Co. 
I am wondering, therefore, why no reference 
was made to the fact that Otis & Co. headed 


| the $60,000,000 Firestone deal also mentioned 


in the clippings. 
T. L. BaILey 
Cleveland, Ohio 








Wemyss, Ruthven 


| Sirs: 


Some months ago I was interested in reading 


| a brief description—I believe it was in your 


“Letters” column—of the correct pronuncia- 
tion of certain names and places in England. 

The enclosed clipping from the London £ve- 
ning Standard, with its “duly authenticated Ex- 
planatory Ode” may be of use to those of your 
readers who are contemplating a visit to these 
shores. 

HucH GALLAHER 
95, Piccadilly 
London, WI 


| The clipping: 


Jackson, Peter Mathews, T. 5. 


Explanatory Ode 


All persons who aspire to climb 

The social stair, be warned in time, 

And saved from treading unaware 

Upon a step that isn’t there. 

Each proud and unfamiliar name 

May prove to be a source of shame, 

If in pronouncing it you make, 

From lack of knowledge, a mistake. 
Great Britain absolutely teems 

With men and women surnamed Wemyss, 
And everywhere the tyro strolls 

There lurks an unsuspected Knollys. 

He’s certain to be greeted glumly 

Who gives four syllables to Cholmondeley, 
Or by his ignorance disarms 

The good intentions of a Glamis. 

Who'd blame a self-respecting Tyrrwhitt, 
Mis-called, for chiding in a spirit 

Of gentle protest? And a Ruthven 

May similarly be forgiven. 

’Twere justice that my tongue should blister 
If, having met a Mr. Bicester, 

I hailed him wrongly; it would grieve a 
Descendant of the clan of Belvoir 

To be erroneously addressed. 

Jt cannot be too strongly stressed: 

A shock awaits the fool who wavers 
Before he says, “Good-morning, Claverhouse.” 
A burden of regret and woe 

Descends on those who Do Not Know, 

So I’ve endeavoured, in their cause, 

To formulate some rhyming laws, 
Whereby the novice can with ease 
Preserve the starch amenities. 
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Overpaid at $100 a week 
— yet he 





I“ looking over our records of the past 
twenty years we find that a very 
large proportion of men who enrolled 
for this Service were receiving from 
$4,000 to $7,500 at the time they en- 
rolled. A hundred dollars a week is 
perhaps the most common figure. 

Many of these men were overpaid at 
$100 a week. By that we mean that 
their employers easily could have substi- 
tuted younger men for them at smaller 
salaries. They had reached the hundred 
dollar figure partly by merit, and partly 
by little routine increases. 

Yet these same men, who were over- 
paid at $100 a week are now, in many 
cases, earning four and five times that 
much. 

These records—which are open for 
your inspection —suggest two very in- 
teresting conclusions: 


1. When a man begins to earn from $4,000 
to $7,500 he becomes conscious for the first 
time of his own opportunities and his limita- 
tions. He begins to taste the possibility of 
real money. Yet he realizes, often with a 
sense of deep discouragement, what a great 
gap lies between him and the heads of the 
business. He is making what seemed—when 
he was twenty—a very satisfactory income. 

* At thirty or thirty-five it seems like nothing 
in comparison with the earnings of the men 
at the top. He begins to look around eagerly, 
wondering whether there is any service, any 
help, that can carry him across the big gap. 

2. It is amazingly easy to transform a $100- 
a-week man into a $10,000 man. So little is 


tequired that the wonder is that more men 


do not avail themselves of the opportunity. 
The difference between a modest salary and 
a good salary is not entirely a matter of 
brains. Not a matter of pull. Not even a 
matter of long experience. 

Often by using the Institute Service 
in only a very small way, a $100-a-week 
man has found all that he needed. 
Many have never completed the Course 
at all, but merely used the volumes and 
lectures, and the personal consultation 
service, as occasional helps when the 
need arose. In case after case the im- 
pressive thing is that very little 
was required to give a man the 
extra assets that he required. 


To men earning between 
$4,000 and $7,500 a year 
We have learned from expe- 
rience just what type of men— 
in age, situation and earning 
power—can get the most out 
of our training in the shortest 
possible time. We should like 
to hear, either by personal 
letter or by coupon, from those 
who feel that there is a gap 
between them and the really 
big rewards of business. We will 
answer very frankly. It is 





to our advantage not to have ? Name 


any man enroll for this service 
unless it can help him very 
much and very quickly and at 


very small comparative cost. 


: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
. 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
946 Astor Place, New York City 


Please send me the latest edition of “Forging Ahead 
in Business,” which I may keep without charge. 


Bustness ApDRESS ...............- 


Business Postion 


should be earning $10,000 





A story that is 


a warning 


N every big corporation there are 

men of 35 or 40 who started work 
there when they were boys. They have 
20 years or so of loyal service to their 
credit; now they are getting $100 a 
week, 





From one standpoint these men 
have done well. Yet theirs is the most 
dangerous position in all business. 

We know one such man personally. 
For years he had been getting regular 
increases. He felt he was getting ahead. 
Then suddenly the president brought 
in an efficiency engineer. There was a 
general housecleaning ; the hundred-a- 
week man went out. And his place was 
filled by a youngster just out of college 
who is now doing the same work for 
$40 a week. 

The old-timer hadn’t grown with the 
company. At 40 he was let out of an 
overpaid position when he should have 
been at the threshold of his career. 








For men vitally interested in bridging 
the gap between $100 a week and 
$10,000, we have prepared a little 
booklet called “Forging Ahead in Busi- 


ness.”” The coupon will bring it. 
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Chrysler Imperial §-passertyer Sedan, $2975 








© 1929 Chrysler Corporation 
© CAR in the world better exemplifies the fine 
ideals of smart design, true devotion to quality, 
scientific engineering and exacting requirements of 
custom craftsmanship than the magnificent 
Chrysler Imperial, with Multi-Range Gear Shift. 
Merely to look at it is to see that the Imperial is 
primarily and particularly designed for those 
motorists who not only appreciate finer things, 


but are able to possess them. 


In addition to being impeccably smart and luxu-~ 
rious in every detail—the Chrysler Imperial definitely 


Sedan, $2975; Standard Coupe, $2 


and easily rulesthe road inall phases of performance. 
There is literally no describing the sensation of this 


car’s performance. It has the already-famous Multi- 
Range Gear Shift—a brand new and unparalleled 
development of Chrysler engineering — creating 


an amazing difference in driving ease, in quickness 
of acceleration, in smoothness and in power range. 


a - - 


Roadster (with rumble seat), $2895; Sedan (5-pass.), $2975; Town 
2995; Convertible Coupe, $2995; 
Phaeton (7-pass.),$3095; Sedan (7-pass. ), $3095; Sedan- Limousine, 
$3475. All prices f. 0. b. factory. Special Equipment Extra. 


CAMRY SLESR 


IMP E& 


with Multi-Range 





RIAL 


Gear Shift 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 











THE PRESIDENCY 


Practical Idea 

To the barnlike Washington Auditorium 
went President Hoover and his retinue on 
Armistice night. Before him on the hard 
seats were American Legionaires. Beyond 
was a world-wide listening audience. The 
President raised his voice, spoke many 2 
familiar word. He dissected the causes of 
war, the practicalities of peace. He dis- 
cussed competitive armament and_ his 
hopes for the London Naval Conference. 
He also said: 

“Another of these age-old controversies 

. is the so-called freedom of the seas 
... It is simply the rights of private citi- 
zens to trade in time of war. ... I am 
going to have the temerity to put forward 
an idea . . . a practical step which would 
solve a large part of the intrinsic prob- 
lem. I offer it only for the consideration 
of the world. I have not made it a govern- 
mental proposition to any nation. 

This is not a proposition for the forth- 
coming conference. . . .* 

“Food ships should be made free of 
any interference in time of war... . I 
would place all [such] vessels on the same 
footing as hospital ships. . . . The fear of 
an interruption in sea-borne food supplies 
has powerfully tended toward naval de- 
velopment. . . . We cannot condemn any 
one nation. . . . Starvation should be re- 
jected among the weapons of warfare.” 

Another excerpt: ‘I have no faith in the 

reduction of armament by example alone. 
.. . We will reduce our naval strength in 
proportion to any other. It only remains 
lor the others to say how low they will 
go. It cannot be too low for us.” 
@ President Hoover last week overhauled 
and expanded the White House social 
calendar. He planned to inaugurate sepa- 
rate dinners for the Vice President and the 
Speaker of the House, thereby escaping 
any tangle of precedence between Mrs. 
Edward Everett Gann and Mrs. Nicholas 
Longworth. The House and Senate were 
likewise to be given separate receptions. 
Three new state affairs were listed, for the 
six departments, in pairs (Treasury and 
Post Office, Interior and Agriculture, Com- 
merce and Labor), heretofore neglected in 
the White House social program. 


€ Promoted last week by President 
Hoover was Sheldon Whitehouse, Coun- 
selor of the U. S. Embassy at Madrid, to 
be U. S. Minister to volcano-cursed Gua- 
temala (see p. 34). For Mr. Whitehouse, 
long-time career diplomat, it was a step 
up professionally, down socially. 

—_——_. 

*James Ramsay MacDonald last week as- 
sured his Parliament that he and President 


Hoover did not discuss freedom-of-the-seas (see 
Pp. 26), 





International 
AMBASSADOR DAWES 
“T’ve an alibi now. I’m a diplomat.” 
(See col. 3) 

@ Last week President Hoover issued 
three official proclamations: Thanksgiving 
Day (Nov. 28); Armistice Day; the 1933 
Chicago World’s Fair. Said he in his 
Thanksgiving proclamation: “God _ has 
greatly blessed us as a nation in the year 
now drawing to a close.” Four times in 
all did the President mention God, thus 
answering last fortnight’s startling request 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Atheism that, in the name of 
Thomas Jefferson, presidential utterances 
be kept as godless as the U. S. Constitu- 
tion (Time, Nov. 11). 
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THE CABINET 


Parley Preparations 

Back-stage bumpings and thumpings in 
Washington last week betokened the set- 
ting of the scene for U. S. participation in 
the London Five Power Parley next Janu- 
ary. While official performers ran back 
and forth adjusting their make-up and 
learning their lines, President Hoover ap- 
peared before the curtain on Armistice 
Day to utter a prolog at the Washington 
Auditorium (see col. 1). 

Stimson’s Studies. Secretary of State 
Henry Lewis Stimson completed a three- 
week “instruction course” which qualified 
him as a naval expert for the London con- 
ference. His teachers, admirals of the 
Navy’s General Board, called one after 
another at his office to give lessons in 
naval equipment, strategy, statistics. It 
was announced that as a lover of peace, 
not as a pacifist, would Statesman Stim- 
son lead the U. S. delegation to London 

Cotton’s Boast. The State Department 
has been working cooperatively with the 
Navy in an effort to attain specific agree- 
ments as to the Navy’s needs. Represent- 
ing the State Department has been Under- 
secretary Joseph Potter Cotton, onetime 
Manhattan lawyer. Out of these State- 
Navy conferences last week came this 
story: Undersecretary Cotton, impatient 
with the Navy’s attitude on cruiser design 
and gun effectiveness, remarked across the 
council table: “If I could not design a 
cruiser with six-inch guns that could whip 
a cruiser with eight-inch guns, I'd go and 
jump out of the window.” Bang went the 
fist of Secretary of the Navy Charles 
Francis Adams upon the council table 
“Then go jump now!” he barked. 

Diplomat Dawes. Upon the back-stage 
scene appeared Charles Gates Dawes, Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James’s. Lon- 
don had altered his standardized attire: 
a bat-wing collar replaced the well-known 
high turn-down with V-opening; in place 
of the famed, florid hand-sewn neckties 
made by an old friend of his mother, now 
deceased, was a typically British cravat 
He explained: “I’ve an alibi now. I’m a 
diplomat.” 

A two-night White House guest, Gen- 
eral Dawes conferred with President 
Hoover on the forthcoming conference. 
reported on the negotiations which led to 
the U. S. visit of Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald. Many a complex angle of sea 
power was carefully canvassed by the 
chief executive and his No. 1 diplomat. 

The latest quirk in the problem cropped 
up last week in Paris when French Senator 
Henry de Mery arose to comment on the 
proposed, duPont-financed seadromes of 
Inventor Edward R. Armstrong (Tre, 
Oct. 28). Senator de Mery urged the 
French delegation to the London parley 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 





to bring up this matter in connection with 
U. S. naval strength, warning that other- 
wise “‘just outside our territorial waters 
we will someday likely see islands appear 
flying the Star-Spangled Banner.” 


State Department attachés had long 
been wondering whether any complaint 
would be made to Ambassador Dawes 
about the excessive costliness of his cable 
messages from London. On diplomatic 
business the Ambassador has been any- 
thing but brief and $400 messages from 
him to Washington have not been rare. 
If Statesman Stimson had any intention 
of suggesting that Ambassador Dawes 
economize on cable tolls, he put it aside 
when the Ambassador, all geniality, asked 
him to put up at the U. S. embassy during 
the London conference. Arm-in-arm they 





r 








International 
Loxspyist ARNOLD 


Florida, Grundy, Mellon, Wrigley 
contributed. 
(See col. 2) 
went off to Woodley, the Stimson estate, 
for luncheon, Secretary Stimson repeating 
to all-comers: “It is always such a joy to 
see General Dawes.” 


THE CONGRESS 
The Senate Week 


Work Done. Last week the U. S. Sen- 
ate: 
@ Debated the tariff bill, revising down- 
ward the rates on earthenware, metals, 
manufactures (see col. 3). 
@ Adopted a resolution by Michigan’s 
Couzens directing the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to collect data on interstate trans- 
mission of electrical power. 
@ Adopted a resolution directing Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mellon to account 
for the expenditure of the $1,719,654 
auxiliary prohibition fund appropriated at 
the last session. 
@. Confirmed the nominations of Benja- 
min H. Littleton as judge of the Court of 
Claims and Walter Ewing Hope as Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury. 


“Sucker List” 


To make a horrible example out of one 
lobby and one lobbyist, the Senate investi- 
gating committee kept James A. Arnold 
on the witness stand for five days last 
week while its members probed and 
pricked every nook and corner of his 
legislative career. Middle-aged, heavy- 
jowled, canny, Lobbyist Arnold is manager 
of the Southern Tariff Association (or- 
ganized to develop protective sentiment in 
the South) and of the American Taxpayers 
League (pledged to repeal the federal in- 
heritance tax). 

Lobbyist Arnold’s lobbyist career began 
in 1908 in Austin, Tex., whence he was 
driven by an irate governor. He worked 
in vain for the railroads against the 
Adamson eight-hour law, for the brewers 
against Prohibition, for special groups 
against the 19th amendment (woman suf- 
frage). In 1918 he was investigated by a 
congressional committee for spreading 
German propaganda. According to Chair- 
man Caraway of the Senate lobby com- 
mittee, Lobbyist Arnold would take any 
side of any public question for pay. 

Interlocking agencies, the Tariff Asso- 
ciation and Taxpayers League share the 
same Washington offices, the same office 
staff, the same cash solicitors. Their col- 
lections are pooled. Their field agents last 
year brought in $209,586. In return they 
supplied contributors with ‘educational 
bulletins” on tax and tariff matters, gave 
“expert” advice on fiscal affairs. Sample 
expenditure: $700 to Frank D. Mondell, 
onetime Republican floor leader of the 
House, now a lobbying lawyer, to urge 
a higher duty on peanuts before the tariff 
commission. The sum of $77,936.44 went 
to Lobbyist Arnold and his three chief 
assistants, one of whom, a Mrs. Darden. 
had a “stage name for collecting money.” 
Lobbyist Arnold pleaded poverty. 

Into the recard went a list—a “sucker 
list,’ Wisconsin’s Blaine called it—of last 
year’s contributors to this joint lobby 
fund. Samples: 


Timken Roller Bearing Co. ...$4,000.00 
The State of Florida......... 2,058.75 
Joseph R. Grundy’ (Time, 

A et Ne aa s aia omega 10.00 
W. L. Mellon (nephew)...... 1,000.00 
The Minneapolis Tribune..... 50.00 
William Wrigley Jr. Co..... 1,000.00 
The Frankfort Distillery, Ky.. 25.00 
Inewll Properties ......:00.. 1,500.00 
Niagara Falls Power Co..... 10.00 
O. P. & M. J. Van Sweringen. 1,000.00 
Curtis Publishing Co......... 10.00 
rr 1,000.00 
._  & fe ee 1,500.00 
Colt’s Firearms ........ 10.00 
Hornblower & Weeks......... 50.00 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube. 100.00 
2 eng 1,500.00 


Sharply the committee scrutinized Lob- 
byist Arnold’s activities on the current 
tariff bill. Testimony indicated a broad 
streak of duplicity. Letters showed that 
while he was working with Southern 
Democrats for special protective rates, he 
was also passing along to the Republican 
Regulars secret information of the Demo- 
cratic-Insurgent coalition against the 
measure. Once he wrote that he would 
“put courage into” President Hoover to 
make him “stand” for the House rates on 
sugar. 





Ohio’s Fourth 


Hard to hold, apparently, is the seat of 
the junior U. S. Senator from Ohio, once 
filled by Warren Gamaliel Harding. In 
three years Death & Defeat have cut 
down its last three occupants. Last week 
a fourth man stepped up to try his luck. 

In 1926 Frank Bartlette Willis, who 
used to grease the inside of his throat with 
vaseline before making a campaign speech, 
was re-elected’ to the seat for a term 
expiring in 1933. He died in 1928. Ap- 
pointed was Cyrus Locher. Ohio voters 
rejected him in 1928. He, too, is now 
dead. Mr. Locher’s conqueror at the polls 
was Theodore Elijah Burton, buried last 
fortnight (Time, Nov. 4). Last week 
Governor Myers Cooper appointed Roscoe 
Conkling McCulloch to the seat. Next 
year Ohio voters will again have to select 
a man to finish out the term to which 
they originally chose Willis. 

Aged 49, married, father of two, Senator 
McCulloch resides at Canton, is frequently 
likened by sentimentalists to President 
William McKinley, long a Canton resi- 
dent and buried there. For six years 
(1915-21) Senator McCulloch served in 
the House. This year he has been chair- 
man of the State Utilities Commission. 
Quiet in manner, personable in looks, regu- 
Jar in his Republicanism, Senator McCul- 
loch was chosen on a pledge to support 
“Hoover policies” in the Senate. 


THE TARIFF 


Abuse, Rout, Surrender 

A big white flag was run up over the 
Republican ramparts on the tariff battle- 
field in the Senate last week, but the 
Democratic and Progressive Republican 











SENATOR MOSES 
. called naughty names. 
(See p. 13) 
warriors, their honor stung by vile names 
hurled at them across the trenches, refused 
to cease firing. ’ 
Surrender. Exhausted by his long los- 


ing fight, Generalissimo Reed Smoot 
wearily hoisted the truce flag and in a 
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thin voice announced his terms of sur- 
render. Admitting that he and his Old 
Guardsmen were beaten, he said: “The 
Senate should take a recess. . . . Let the 
coalition agree upon amendments... . 
Let the vote be taken in the Senate upon 
the amendments without a word of dis- 
cussion and let us pass a bill.” What he 
proposed, in effect, was that the Demo- 
crats and Progressive Republicans should 
reframe the tariff bill in committee dur- 
ing recess, with the certainty that their 
majority could then pass it immediately 
without debate. 

But no such terms were acceptable to 
Democratic Field Marshal Simmons and 
Freebooting General Borah. They smiled 
contemptuously as they rejected the 
Smoot peace offer. They would continue 
to fight in the open where already their 
arms had brought such success. 

Jackass. Disgruntled at their failure 
to win any tariff victories, Republican 
troopers took to sticking out their tongues 
at the enemy, calling them naughty names. 
First Major-General Reed of Pennsyl- 
vania referred to western senators as 
“worse than Communists.” Then Lobby- 
ist Grundy, also of Pennsylvania, called 
them representatives of “backward com- 
monwealths” (Trme, Nov. 11). Last week 
came the crowning insult from the lips of 
swashbuckling General George Higgins 
Moses of New Hampshire, President Pro 
Tempore of the Senate. 

In a speech to New England manu- 
facturers in Washington he declared the 
insurgent Republicans opposing his Old 
Guard were “sons of the wild jackass.” 

General Moses took a fast train to Chi- 
cago as other Senate warriors loudly com- 
plained that he had reflected not only on 
the Insurgents but “on their mothers and 
fathers.” General George Norris of 
Nebraska, seizing a handful of straw from 
some pottery in an exhibit (see below), 
waved it over his head and cried: ‘This 
packing is probably fodder for us wild 
jackasses.” 

By sheer coincidence, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission last week modified 
railroad freight rates on “horses, mules, 
burros and asses in carload lots” in the 
western trunkline territory. 

Exhibit. Ancient is the Republican 
trick of bringing into the Senate Chamber 
during a tariff war an assortment of cheap 
imported articles to illustrate arguments 
on foreign cost, duty, selling price. In 
1922 an elaborate display was set before 
the Senate when John Sharp Williams, 
onetime (1911-23) Senator from Missis- 
sippi, entered the chamber in an absent- 
minded mood. He fondled a large cloth 
monkey with a red tail. He wiggled a 
cuckoo clock so roughly that it crashed 
to the floor in ruins. Last week the Senate 
Chamber held another similar exhibition, 
including toy soldiers, a violin, an um- 
brella, a bird cage, salad bowls. Asked 
Senator Barkley of Kentucky: “By what 
authority have Kresge and Woolworth 
moved into this chamber?” Warrior Norris 
picked up a cornet, blew on it a long 
mocking blast. On the desk of Brigadier 
Brookhart, tattler on “Wall Street booze 
parties” (see col. 2) was playfully set a 
large purple champagne bottle. 


PROHIBITION 


Silver Flasks 

Smith Wildman Brookhart, U. S. Sen- 
ator from Iowa, last week fulfilled a prom- 
ise to himself and colleagues. He arose in 
the Senate and told all he had to tell 
about the “booze-party” at the Willard 


oe 

















Fotograms 
RaILMAN Loomis 
“Vou don’t expect ME to discuss 


anything... .” 

Hotel in Washington which he and other 
Senators attended three years ago (TIME, 
Oct. 7). 

Excerpts: 

“After I was elected in 1926 I received 
an invitation signed Walter J. Fahy... . 
I threw it in the waste basket. . . . Then 
I came on down to Washington and I met 
[Senator Moses] who said: ‘You have not 
answered Fahy’s letter. . . . He’s an old 
friend of Norris and La Follette and he is 
giving a friendly dinner.’ I said ‘All right, 
if that’s all there is to it I'll go’ and I 
went. 

“When I got down there, the first fellow 
that greeted me was Otto Kahn [Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co.]. . . . I didn’t recognize him 
as a particular friend of Norris and La 
Follette. .. . I looked around at that 
bunch and it seemed to me there was some- 
thing doing and in a little while—this oc- 
curred in the reception room—I remember 
the distinguished so-called Senator-elect 
Vare was there—after a while someone 
lifted up a curtain on a table or a bookcase 
or something. 

“And underneath the curtain was a rack 
of beautiful silver hip flasks and the word 
went round they were filled with Scotch 
or something and ‘help yourself.’ A con- 
siderable number of the gentlemen there 
did help themselves. . . . Senator Smoot 
was present ... and was as much dis- 
gusted with that booze party as I was. I 
do not want to put any intimation that he 
took one of those flasks or used liquor be- 
cause he did not. . . . Senator Gooding 


fof Idaho, since deceased] did not take 
one of those hip flasks and neither did I. 


As to whether the other boys did, they can 
answer for themselves. A good many of 
them, those Wall Streeters, were very 
active in getting the flasks. I noticed 
es 


“Then we went in to dinner and I was 
seated with Otto Kahn and with E. E. 
Loomis of the Morgan Co.* Mr. Kahn 
brought up the subject of .. . railroad 
valuation. He said to me, ‘Your plan 
will not work’. . . . And that ended the 
conversation with Mr. Kahn. 

“Well, the dinner was over, but during 
the course of that dinner Mr. Loomis took 
his hip flask—a beautiful silver hip flask— 
out of his pocket and poured out some of 
that alcoholic stuff. I have had enough 
experience in the chemical laboratory to 
know that it had a heavy content of al- 
cohol. He poured that in the glass and 
then he poured in some water—it was too 
strong to take raw—and he drank that 
and a lot of similar operations went on 
around the table. 


“Then the dinner was over and Senator 
Gooding and I broke away. We started 
out. The Senator from New Jersey 
[Edge] called me back and said: ‘Do you 
know who you were between? You had 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. on your right and Mor- 
gan & Co. on your left. Don’t you think 
you got contaminated just a little?’ 

“T said, ‘I think not. I’ve been vacci- 
nated against all that stuff;’ and I guess 
they concluded the vaccination took be- 
cause I was not invited to the next Fahy 
dinner.” 

In the course of his speech Senator 
Brookhart told of a personal survey of the 
liquor situation along the Canadian border 
and added: 


“T will name the man I think is to 
blame. His name is Andrew W. Mellon 

. I want to call the President’s atten- 
tion to the fact he has a responsibility 
over the head of Mr. Mellon and it is 
therefore up to him to remove Mr. Mellon 
and... to get a Smedley Butlert+ or 
somebody like him who means to enforce 
the law.” 


-Senator Brookhart then read to the 
Senate a letter he received from one Roger 
W. Mintone of Boston: “If the enclosed 
[a press clipping] represents your idea of 
the ethics of a guest invited to a private 
dinner—to broadcast tales about his host 
—the suspicion that you are a charter 
member of the Great American Polecat 
Club seems amply confirmed. . . . Pretty 
sickening disclosure of the standard of 
honor of a Senator of the U. S.” 

Senator Brookhart defended himself: 
“No man can invite me to a dinner where 
crime is in evidence and say to me that 
because of his confidence as a host I shall 
conceal the crime. . . . That is the thing 
that makes trouble in this country .. . 
these infernal secret societies in high so- 
ciety. . . . I want to say to members of 
the Senate, GET OUT OF THOSE 


*An error, Edward Eugene Loomis was and 
is President of the Lehigh Valley R. R. which 
had Morgan banking support. 

+Maj. Gen. Smedley Darlington Butler, famed 
hard-boiled Marine, preferred liquor charges 
against his host, a fellow officer, after dining 
with him in California. 
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BOOZE PARTIES. You do not need those 
hip flasks to enable you to do your duty 
ee 

The next day Senator Brookhart 
hurried dutifully to the District Court 
House, appeared before the Grand Jury 
for 15 minutes to repeat his story. He 
paused on the way in to be photographed 
with U. S. District Attorney Leo A. 
Rover, thus helping to violate a court 
order against photographs in the building. 

At once arose a judicial question: What 
was the value of the “smell” testimony of 
a Senator who knows nothing about liquor 
from the standpoint of personal imbiba- 
tion? Does experience as a chemist qualify 
him as an expert on alcoholic odors? It 
was pointed out on the Senate floor that 
gold paint smells like bananas but it is not 
bananas at all. 

Also invited before the Grand Jury was 
Railman Loomis who appeared in Wash- 
ington in no sweet mood. Said he: “You 
don’t expect ME to discuss anything that 
happens at a private dinner, do you? 
You'll have to rely on the laboratory ex- 
perience and smelling propensities of 
Senator Brookhart.” 

The three year statute of limitations 
will bar the Grand Jury from action 
within a few weeks. 


CRIME 
“Stone Upon Stone” 


(See front cover) 

When a barked shin itches, it is healing. 
Barked were the shins of state and na- 
tional government last summer by four 
major prison riots. Itches to state and 
Federal authorities were the disclosures, 
following the riots, that prisoners were 
herded in quarters scandalously inade- 
quate. Worst sufferer was New York 











U. S. WarpEN ADERHOLDT 


Out went Snook; in came he. 


State, with two fierce outbreaks, at Au- 
burn and Dannemora (TimE, Aug. 5). 
Last week to Albany, at the summons 
of Governor Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
went New York State’s prison experts to 


consider methods of salving the itching 
New York penal shin.* To the conference 
went the Auburn and Dannemora wardens; 
also Warden Lewis Edward Lawes of Sing 
Sing, whose 2,000 prisoners, cowed by ma- 
chine guns when they became restive, did 
not riot. 

Two general curatives were up for study 
at Albany. Immediate and definite was a 
new $10,000,000 prison to accommodate 
2,500 inmates. A subtler, further-reaching 
problem was the reform of prison admin- 
istration embracing: discipline, parole, 
classification of prisoners, the honor sys- 
tem, adequate employment for all inmates. 

To the suggestions of Warden Lawes, 
the conferees listened heedfully. For 25 
years a New York prisonman, he began as 
a reformatory guard, advanced by merit 
and not by politics. For ten years he has 
been Warden of Sing Sing. It is expected 
he will retire next year, when he becomes 
eligible for a pension. Keeper Alfred 
Conyes of Sing Sing celebrating his soth 
year as a prisonman last week, said: “Of 
all the 20 wardens I have worked with, I 
like our Warden Lawes best.” 

New York has capital punishment. 
Warden Lawes has arranged and witnessed 
more than 100 electrocutions. The strin- 
gent, lately adopted Baumes Laws provide 
a life sentence for all four-time felons, 
also tightening down on paroles and time 
off for good behavior. State Servant 
Lawes has faithfully administered these 
statutes. But the State does not enslave 
his opinion. Militant foe is he of the death 
penalty. “One fellow gets it, another gets 
away with an easier penalty,” he says. He 
believes in individual consideration of each 
prisoner rather than the mechanical for- 
mula of the Baumes laws. Ardently he 
favors parole and the earning of “good 
time.” “There are no born criminals,” 
says he. “Best results with convicts can 
be obtained by humane treatment. . . 
reasonable privilege . . . common sense.”’ 

His Sing Sing, a name which chimes 
fearfully in the ears of malefactors, which 
calls up to all U. S. citizens a vision of 
bleak grey prison walls, is not a “bad” 
prison. From the Indian “ossine ossine”— 
“stone upon stone’—came its name, ap- 
propriate to the old damp-walled dungeon 
beside the river, with cells 7 ft. x 3 ft. 3 
in. x 6 ft. 6 in., built in 1825. But today 
most of the inmates live in new cell blocks 
on the hill above the Hudson River. The 
sizeable cells are equipped with modern 
sanitary apparatus. In each is a desk and 
chair. At the head of each bed is a radio 
headphone. Prison-wise felons would 
rather go “up the river” to Sing Sing than 
to other New York penitentiaries. Most 
famed Sing Sing inmate is Charles E. Cha- 
pin, onetime city editor of the New York 
World, serving 20 years as a wife-killer. 
He has charge of the prison bird house, 
cares for Sing Sing canaries, parrots, love- 
birds. 

Less pleasant than Sing Sing are New 
York’s Auburn and Dannemora, with their 
ancient cell blocks, cramped, fetid cells, 





*On the eve of the prison conference, Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt in a banquet speech discussed 
rich and poor man’s justice, commented that the 
rich “may not be able to shackle justice, but they 
can shee her fect with leaden sandals.” 


loathsome bucket system of sewage dis- 
posal, where last summer’s riotings began. 
Less pleasant, too, is the State Peniten- 
tiary at Cafon City, Colo., where a deadly, 
guard-killing outbreak took place (Time, 
Oct. 14). Less pleasant also is the Fed- 
eral prison at Leavenworth, Kan., last 
summer’s fourth rioter, where Warden T. 
B. White has had to pack convicts by twos 
and threes into one-man cells, stuff them 
by scores into cell-house basements. 

The Leavenworth outbreak awoke the 
Federal Government to its prison respon- 





P.& A. 
ILLINoIs’ WARDEN HILL 
Leopold & Loeb play on the 4th of July. 


sibilities. Though wardens’ reports had re- 
iterated figures on overcrowding, the only 
Federal prison reform of recent years was 
when Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, 
then Assistant Attorney-General, sent 
fake convicts to Atlanta and Leavenworth 
to snoop. She demanded the resignation 
of Atlanta’s Warden John W. Snook “be- 
cause of utter want of administrative abil- 
ity” (Trme, March 25). Out went Snook, 
in came A. C. Aderholdt, who first worked 
for Atlanta prison as a construction gang 
foreman in 1906, later as prison guard, as 
record clerk. Now, as warden, he is soft- 
spoken, reticent, diligently eludes public- 
ity. But Mrs. Willebrandt, busily though 
she snooped, got nothing done about 
cattle-herding in the Federal prisons. 

After the Leavenworth eruption Presi- 
dent Hoover evolved a plan for quick 
penal relief. Near Leavenworth Peniten- 
tiary is the Army’s Ft. Leavenworth Dis- 
ciplinary Barracks. The President ordered 
the 690 bad soldiers held there to be 
quartered in other Army penal institutions, 
making room for 1,800 civilian prisoners 
from crammed Atlanta and Leavenworth. 
Already over 1,000 have been transferred 
to Ft. Leavenworth. Not transferred was 
famed Dr. Frederick Cook, North pole 
“explorer,” “blue sky” stock salesman. | 
well-behaved inmate, he took no part in 
the riot last summer. 


Last fortnight Attorney General Mitch- 
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ell detailed over the radio the Adminis- 
tration’s plan for permanent prison bet- 
terment. It called for $6,500,000 to build 
five new Federal prisons: a 1,200-inmate 
penitentiary in the northeastern states, 
an industrial reformatory in the West for 
1,200, three Federal jails to hold 500 
short-term convicts each. The plan also 
projects reorganization of the parole sys- 
tem, development of prison industries, 
provision for education of prisoners. 

Good prisonmen keep a peeled eye on 
conditions and methods in other prisons 
than their own. Some of the institutions 
which the conferring penologists at Albany 
and the penal officials at Washington view 
with alarm, note with pride are: 

San Quentin, Calif., where inmates are 
enabled to take extension work in the 
State University at Berkeley by corre- 
spondence. There Warden James Bernard 
Holohan, a firm-fisted 200-pounder, guards 
over 5,000 inmates. Among them are Nor- 
man Selby (“Kid McCoy”), killer of his 
common law wife, now chief of the con- 
vict fire department; Clara Phillips, who 
killed a lady intimate of her husband with 
a hammer; famed Thomas J. Mooney and 
Warren Billings, sent up for life from San 
Francisco on evidence since found to be 
perjured. Currently famed is Mrs. Fran- 
ces Leano, for whom San Quentin can 
provide no maternity ward for her soon- 
expected needs. She may have to be given 
a pardon. 

New Castle, Del., where the whipping 
post contrasts strangely with a “model” 
prison system. Warden Elmer Joseph 
Leach, denouncer of whippings which he 
has to administer, has developed at New 
Castle the unique plan of his predecessor 
Warden Plummer. Over the 600 convicts 
stand only three guards. The inmates are 
given prison keys, allowed to work un- 
guarded outside the prison walls, permitted 
to drive trucks to Wilmington unaccom- 
panied. Escapes are rare. The convicts 
themselves deliver discipline, ostracize 
tule-breakers. The inmates are given piece- 
work, earn money for cigarets, clothes. 
sweets. During the day they wear blue 
denim work clothes, in the evening they 
dress like citizens for dinner. 

Frankfort, Ky., where the oldest U. S. 
cell block (1798) is still in use. Several 
Southern prisons use the disciplinary 
strap, but not Kentucky. Said the late 
Warden John Chilton, dean of U. S. war- 
dens, who died six months ago: “If I used 
a strap on those hillbillies they would lay 
for me till their dying day. I’m a hillbilly 
myself, so I know.” 

Salt Lake City. Murderers sent to this 
prison for execution are allowed to choose 
between hanging and shooting. Almost all 
take shooting. 

Joliet, Ill. Illinois has two prisons 
there, the old dingy, dank bastile, in 
Joliet and the new structure nearby called 
Stateville, with circular, sanitary, well- 
lighted cell blocks. Major Henry C. Hill 
is warden of both. He keeps his two most 
famed prisoners, boy-murderers Leopold 
and Loeb, in old Joliet in cramped, dark 
cells, with buckets for sewage disposal. 
He allows them one day’s yearly recrea- 
tion, the Fourth of July, unless it rains. 


THE STATES 
Mt. Borah 


Immovably rough and rugged is Idaho’s 
highest mountain, rising in independent 
grandeur above wild country between the 
Big Lost River and Pahsimeroi ranges. 
No less rugged is Idaho’s senior U. S. 
Senator, William Edgar Borah, rising in 
independent grandeur above the wild Sen- 
ate between the Republican and Demo- 
cratic ranges. 


“Highly complimented” ‘felt Senator 
Borah last week to learn that his State, 
following the example of Wyoming which 
named its highest peak after its longtime 
Senator Francis Emroy Warren (TIME, 
July 1), was naming its highest spot 
Mount Borah. The Idaho Geographic 
Board, with the Senator’s permission, for- 
warded the mountain’s new name to the 
U. S. Geographic Board in Washington 
for inscription on all future maps. 

Mount Borah was “discovered” by U. S. 
Geologist Lee Morrison of Kaw, Okla., 
who measured its heights but inadvertently 
departed without giving it a name. Last 
week, its official name in Washington was 
“Beauty Triangulation Point [12,655 ft.].” 

Situated in Lemhi National Park, Cus- 
ter County, 50 miles from the famed 
Craters of the Moon, Mt. Borah, unlike 
its namesake in Washington, is white- 
crested the year round, cold, unapproach- 
able, terribly silent. 





Nebraska’s 75th 

Doing the thing in a big way, Nebras- 
kans sent to President Hoover an airmail 
letter 3 ft. x 2 ft. inviting him to Ne- 
braska’s Diamond Jubilee celebration. The 
President sent regrets, but tens of thou- 
sands of other citizens from nearly every 
State, from Canada, from Alaska, last 
week journeyed to Omaha to attend Ne- 
braska’s three-day 75th birthday party. 

On the first day the celebrating Nebras- 
kans paraded. Governor Arthur J. Weaver 
led off. Behind him came a history: Fran- 
cisco Vasquez Coronado, who in 1541, 
looking for El Dorado, discovered Nebras- 
ka; Indians, led by Crow Chief Max Big 
Man; prairie schooners; ox-carts; stage 
coaches; a Mormon handcart which had 
been trundled across Nebraska by foot- 
sore Mormons 80 years before. In a stage 
coach rode the original ‘‘Deadwood Dick” 
Clark, now 83, proudly wearing his many- 
notched horse pistol, and the original 
“Poker Alice” Tubbs, now 76, smoking her 
big black cigar. Eleven appropriately fur- 
nished floats represented “The Parade of 
Nations.” On a twelfth float was a large 
kettle decked with flags—‘“The Melting 
Pot.” Beside the pot, as the Goddess of 
Liberty stood Miss Jean Redick, who also 
did service during the celebration as Queen 
of Ak-Sar-Ben and a Comanche maiden. 


Numerous other diversions were pro- 
vided. Oldtime fiddlers had a contest, 
rasped out “Money Musk,” ‘“Soldier’s 
Joy,” “Leather Breeches.” At the live 
stock and horse show blue ribbons went 
to Best Steer Lothian Count IV, to Best 


Mare Margot. Samuel McKelvie Sr., 
father of the Federal Farm Board’s Samuel 
Roy McKelvie, won prizes on his Poland 
China hogs. Flyers from four States com- 
peted in an air derby. Governor Weaver, 
presented with a Diamond Jubilee plaque, 
said: “Nebraska has no mines of gold or 
silver or precious stones, but . . . a soil 
that will last forever . . . salubrious cli- 
mate . . . wonderful water.” 

Climax of the celebration was the 
pageant “The Making of Nebraska” at 
Ak-Sar-Ben field with 1,300 performers. 
It began at the geological beginning. Sev- 
eral men carrying torches represented vol- 
canoes and lava. Groups of maidens took 
the parts of stars, seas, land, flowers. Girls 
in white garments were the Glacier. Girls 
in bulky costumes typified Solid Land. 
In Act II a band of Sioux chased a band 
of Pawnees, then performed a Sun Dance. 
Next came Spanish conquistadors, French 
Jesuits, Scouts Lewis and Clark, frontiers- 
men, Stephen A. Douglas. To end the 
pageant all joined in singing ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner” and saluting the flag. 

The U. S. obtained Nebraska as part of 
the Louisiana Purchase in 1803. Scouts 
Lewis, Clark, Pike, Fremont explored it. 
By early pioneers it was called a “great 
desert entirely unfit for agriculture.” 
Across it were laid the Oregon trail, the 
Mormon trail to Utah, the “Pony Express” 
route, the Union Pacific Railroad. The 
Diamond Jubilee celebrated not Nebras- 
ka’s 75th year as a State, but its 75th as 
a political unit. In 1854, by the “Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill” it became a territory, was 
permitted to decide its slavery status by 
“squatter sovereignty” (vote of the set- 
tlers). It sent troops to the Union Army 
during the Civil War, in 1867 became a 
State. 

Agriculturally prolific, Nebraska today 
ranks third in corn production, second in 
winter wheat. It is developing a lusty 
sugar beet industry, is a leader in the 
nurture of cattle and hogs. Famed it is too 
for its unique and sightly “skyscraper” 
Capitol building at Lincoln, designed by 
the late, great Bertram Grosvernor Good- 
hue. 

Famed Nebraskans past, present and 
sometime: the Bryan Brothers (William 
Jennings, Charles Wayland), U. S. Senator 
George William Norris, Union Pacific R. 
R. President Carl Raymond Gray, U. S. 
Comptroller General John Raymond Mc- 
Carl, Author Bess Streeter Aldrich 
(American Magazine, Ladies Home Jour- 
nal), General John Joseph Pershing (LL.B. 
and onetime military instructor, University 
of Nebraska), Ambassador Charles Gates 
Dawes (lawyer in Lincoln, 1887-94). 
Sculptor-Painter-Author-Politician John 
Gutzon de la Mothe Borglum (went 
through the public schools), Author Willa 
Sibert Cather (B.A., U. of Neb.), Base- 
ball Pitcher Grover Cleveland Alexander, 
Cinemactor Harold Clayton Lloyd (born 
in Burchard, Neb.). The State has yet to 
nominate its two most famed sons for the 
Nebraska niches in National Statuary Hall 
at Washington. 








Professional Texans 


Professional Texan, old-style, is Owen 
P. White, story-teller. Professional Tex- 
an, new style, is Gene Howe, editor of the 
Amarillo Globe-News, son of old-time Ed 
Howe, “Sage of Potato Hill” (Atchison, 
Kan.). Story-teller White lately helped 
Collier’s magazine into a million-dollar 
libel suit by flaying, old-style, the political 
monkey-business of Rentfro Banton Crea- 
ger and other Texas Republicans in Hidal- 
go County (Tim_, Sept. 16). Editor Howe 
has obtained publicity for his little cow-&- 
gas town of Amarillo by flaying, new style, 
such national figures as Mary Garden and 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh (Time, April 


r)* 


Last week Texan Howe got some more 
publicity by attacking Texan White on a 
question of prime importance to all pro- 
fessional Texans, namely: What does a 
Texas rattlesnake do when you go to blow 
its head off with your six-shooter? Texan 
White had written, old-style, that the 
snake will follow the movement of the 
gun-muzzle so closely with its head that 
you cannot fail to hit the snake’s head 
when you pull the trigger. Texan Howe 
experimented, fired many a shot at many a 
Crotalus adamanteus atrox, missed their 
heads again and again, then angrily wrote: 
“Tt is such bunk as this that is making 
the development of common sense in this 
country slow.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Vote Castings 


Patriotically dutiful in a political off- 
year, several million citizens last week 
trudged earnestly to the polls, cast their 
votes in State and municipal elections. 
Major results: 

Virginia. Nationally significant was 
the election as Virginia’s next Governor of 
Professor John Garland Pollard (William & 
Mary), regular Democrat, over Professor 
William Moseley Brown (Washington & 
Lee), Hoovercrat. Republican claim— 
stakes sunk in Virginia by Herbert Hoover 
last year were jerked up and cast aside 
as the State was returned to normal 
Democracy by a thumping 70,000-vote 
margin. When Republicans and anti-Smith 
Democrats coalesced on Professor Brown 
and “a new era of humanity” was pre- 
dicted (True, July 8), President Hoover 
wished the new group well, hoped it would 
hold his 1928 gains in the South. Under- 
lying campaign issue: “Raskobism.” The 
election meant the political unfrocking of 
Bishop James Cannon Jr., who was absent 
in Brazil when election day came. Gov- 
ernor-elect Pollard called his victory “a 
warning to those who may seek, for parti- 
san purposes, to revive religious strife.” 
Commented Senator Moses, Republican 
Senatorial Campaign Committee Chair- 
man: “The Dutch have captured Hol- 
land.” 


*Amarillo’s three claims to fame are Editor 
Howe, Soprano Mary McCormic of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company who was born there (see 
Pp. 42), and one of the world’s few deposits of 
natural helium gas. 


TIME 


National Affairs— (Continued) 


New York City. Tammany’s Mayor 
James John Walker beat Republican Con- 
gressman Fiorello Henry La Guardia for 
the No. 1 municipal office in the U. S. 
by an eight-to-three margin. The only 
surprise in the election was a large “pro- 
test” vote given Socialist Norman Thomas 
(174,931 out of 1,314,820 votes cast). Said 
Mayor Walker: “One great issue was set- 
tled—a man can wear his own clothes. 
. . . My ambition is to make everybody 
in the city smile.... You ain’t seen 
nothing yet.” Mourned Candidate La 
Guardia: “What a shellacking they gave 
me! ... People don’t resent graft any 
more. ... At least give the corpse a 
chance to cool. . . . Yes, I still believe in 
democracy.” 

Buffalo. Two years ago Mayor Francis 
Xavier Schwab’s chow dog bit Jane Gun- 
ther, his little granddaughter. Mrs. 
Theresa Gunther, the Mayor’s daughter 
and Jane’s mother, indignantly demanded 
the dog’s death. Mayor Schwab refused. 
The family breach thus opened figured in 
last week’s election. Last week Charles 
Roesch was actively aided by Mrs. Gun- 
ther in turning her father out of office. 

Indianapolis. The Republican party, 
hard-ridden by the Ku Klux Klan, stum- 
bled and fell in defeat as for the first time 
in 16 years the city chose a Democratic 
mayor, Reginald Sullivan. In similar dis- 
repute was the Klan-Republican alliance 
in many another Indiana municipality, in- 
cluding Senator James Eli Watson’s own 
Rushville where Republicans were turned 
out, Democrats turned into office. 

At Osceola, Ind., George Culp and 
Harold Kirkpatrick each got 34 votes for 
town clerk & treasurer. They called upon 
a pair of dice to decide the will of the 
people. The dice chose Culp. 

Detroit. By the narrowest of margins 
Charles Bowles, Dry Protestant, Ku Klux 
Klandidate, defeated John W. Smith, Wet 
Catholic, for Mayor. 


-—@ 


“Raskobism” 

One major result of last week’s Virginia 
election (see col. 1) was to shake the 
hopes of Hoovercrats of holding 1928 
gains in the south. Another result, no less 
significant, was the subsidence of “Raskob- 
ism” as an effective issue within the Demo- 
cratic Party. “Raskobism” became more 
respectable, more reputable, than it had 
been since last November when some 160,- 
000 voters in Virginia supported men who 
approved of John Jacob Raskob, chair- 
man of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee and intimate friend of Alfred 
Emanuel Smith. 

As invented by anti-Smith Democrats, 
“Raskobism” contains the following ingre- 
dients: one part Roman Catholicism, one 
part wetness, one part political irregu- 
larity (Mr. Raskob used to be a Repub- 
lican), one part big business. The religious 
and prohibition issues were not directly 
focused by the two dry Protestant candi- 
dates in Virginia. The stigma of political 
irregularity had been allayed by Mr. Ras- 
kob’s work for the Democracy in 1928; 
indeed, this stigma was transferred to the 
anti-Raskobians by their alliance with the 
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Virginia Republicans in this year’s pri- 
mary. But still in the hearts of oldtime 
Democrats may have rankled a suspicion 
of Mr. Raskob’s millions. Men who voted 
for William Jennings Bryan could not 
easily accustom themselves to the Wall 
Street aspect of the Raskobian democracy, 
savoring of the Cross of Gold, fat money 
bags and the stockmarket. 


Potent in downing the horrid thought 
that through Smith and Raskob the De- 
mocracy had been led into the camp of 
Mammon, was the pleasant effect of party 
affluence itself. Even more potent was last 
summer’s disclosure that “Raskobism’s” 
loudest foe, Bishop James Cannon Jr., of 
the Methodist-Episcopal Church, South, 
was himself messily involved with a Man- 
hattan bucket-shop (T1meE, July 1). At a 
South Georgia Methodist conference last 
week the Rev. Bascom Anthony of 
Thomasville, got a resolution adopted to 
reduce the tenure of service of Methodist 
Bishops from life to four years. Cried 
Mr. Anthony: “The church occasionally 
elects a misfit as a Bishop. Without men- 
tioning any names I'll say we have one 
now. If he isn’t a straight out old-fashioned 
gambler, I wouldn’t know one if I met him 
on the road labeled with box car letters.” 

But if Democrats were not inclined to 
criticize Mr. Raskob because of the stock 
market, Republicans were. Last fortnight 
in the Senate, Democratic Leader Robin- 
son of Arkansas attributed in part the 
recent market crash to a flow of unduly 
optimistic statements from Calvin Cool- 
idge, Herbert Hoover, Andrew William 
Mellon. Defending the Republicans, Sen- 
ator Robinson of Indiana rose to blame 
Mr. Raskob for the frenzy of speculation. 
He called Mr. Raskob a “plunger,” cited 
Mr. Raskob’s published faith in stocks, his 
plans for a workers’ investment trust, his 
15-to-1 General Motors statement (TIME, 
Feb. 11) as public inspirations to gambling, 
responsible for “veritably thousands of 
Americans plunging into the sea of specu- 
lation.” 

Last week Mr. Raskob replied that the 
Robinson criticism was ‘false, vicious, 
wholly unwarranted and manifestly a po- 
litical attack.” Said he: “I do not gamble 
in the stockmarket. I have always pur- 
chased stocks outright . . . in companies 
that I thought had an attractive future 
and have held them until such time as I 
thought they were selling for all they were 
worth.” 


Last week in Manhattan occurred an 
event to which Republicans like Senator 
Robinson would, if they could, have liked 
to point as showing the Democratic tie-up 
with the stockmarket. James J. Riordan, 
president of the New York’s County Trust 
Co., close personal friend of Alfred Eman- 
uel Smith, committed suicide with a re- 
volver. For a whole day the news was 
suppressed lest a run on the County Trust 
develop. Ill health and mental derange- 
ment were given as the official reasons but 
stockmarket losses were suspected, ad- 
mitted. Mr. Raskob was named acting 
chairman of the bank, which auditors 
quickly pronounced “in perfect condition.” 
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Traditions 


Even in this country where new ideas 
make headway rapidly, tradition, long 
established, dies hard. Hoariest of tradi- 
tions, perhaps, and therefore hardest to 
unseat, are those of building. Certain 
methods of building have been accepted, 
respected, taken for granted, since time 
immemorial. 


Likewise taken for granted in a great 
proportion of cases, at least, have been such 
concomitants to building as worry, delay, 
disappointment, bills for “‘extras,”’ shifting 
of responsibility—commonly called “‘passing 
the buck.”’ Not all building projects have 
brought to the owners all these griefs... 
most have undoubtedly brought some. 


Several years ago, in the field of industrial 
building, a new method was inaugurated 
for handling complete projects—from start 
to finish—within one organization. 





UNDIVIDED RESPONSIBILITY 
“, . « well satisfied were the owners...” 


Mouthfilling, hopelessly polysyllabic from 
the sloganeer’s standpoint, Undivided Re- 
sponsibility in Building was the phrase 
chosen to describe this Austin Method. 

Too familiar to require description is the 
ordinary way of having responsibility 
divided among architects, contractors, sub- 
contractors, owners. 

By way of comparison, take the case of a 
great industrial project just being com- 
pleted in the Middle West. The owners, an 
old established brass and copper company 
of New England, decided to build a branch 
plant to better serve the rich industrial 
territories in the region of the Great Lakes. 
Austin was awarded the contract for the 
complete project—design, construction, and 
building equipment. So well satisfied were 
the owners with the way this huge project 
was handled, a second contract for another 
large unit was awarded even before the 
first was completed. 


Emergency 


A great corporation manufacturing trac- 
tors experimented with the Austin Method 
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a few years ago on a small project, amount- 
ing to approximately thirty thousand 
dollars. Pleased with the way this was 
handled, when an emergency shortly after 
required a large increase in floor space in 
the shortest possible time, they awarded the 
contract to Austin. 


The floor space was ready on time, the 
emergency was met, the company continued 
to expand, several large repeat contracts 
were awarded to the organization which 
had demonstrated the performance value 
of Undivided Responsibiiity. 

Other examples might be cited by scores, 
hundreds. Take the metal stampings man- 
ufacturer whose growing business found 
itself too crowded, too inefficiently organ- 
ized froma production standpoint, in several 
old buildings. Orders were piling up. Cus- 
tomers’ good will was in danger. 

Austin engineers designed an efficient, 
straight line production plant. It was built 
and ready for occupancy in 60 working 
days...permanent, high grade construc- 
tion, with second story offices, steam plant, 
railroad tracks. It is considered one of the 
finest factories of that great industrial city. 

From Coast to Coast, The Austin Method 
of Undivided Responsibility has been 
applied to an increasing number of big 
projects each year. Repeat contracts from 
owners who have experienced its benefits 
constitute a large proportion of this work. 
More potent than hoary traditions are 
known results. 

Briefly defined, The Austin Method of 
Undivided Responsibility means that a 
complete building project—layout, design, 
construction, and building equipment 
(plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler, etc.) 
will be handled by one organization under 
One contract. 
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MODERN METHOD IN BUILDING 











Advantages to Owner 


1. Instead of dealing with a number of 
different organizations—architect, gen- 
eral contractor and sub-contractors, 
a deal with one organization of 
snown ability and responsibility. 

2. Undivided responsibility enables Aus- 
tin to guarantee in advance, in the 
contract: 

A. Total cost for the complete project. 

B. Completion within a specified short 
time, with penalty and bonus if 
desired. 

C. High quality of materials and 
workmanship throughout. 





TRACTOR MANUFACTURER 
“, . «demonstrated the performance value . . 


” 


3. No alibis, no extras, no shifting of 
responsibility for anything that goes 
wrong. Austin is responsible. 

4, Freedom from worry and executive 
time saved. 

5. “The job must be right 

Your company may be considering a 

branch plant or warehouse to serve distant 
markets, a new and more modern main 
plant or extension. The Austin office nearest 
you can supply valuable information, 
approximate costs, quickly. Just phone, 
wire or send the memo. 


p? 





STRAIGHT LINE PRODUCTION PLANT 





Designed, built and equipped by Austin. “. . . Occupancy in 60 working days... 


one of the finest factories... 


” 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 


NewYork Chicago Philadelphia 
Detroit Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
St. Louis Phoenix Seattle 
Portland 


stitial iia ilieiiialcigtl project containing .... 
0 “The Austin Book of Buildings.”” Individual......... 


Firm Siecsbaueeaeesliieain CySSonanlaipsacsdisanononindineseaentomnnaiaeteasaaneneccntes : 


THE 
AUSTIN METHOD 


Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


The Austin Company of California: 
Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
The Austin Company of Canada, Limited 


We are interested in 2.............sesccssssseceeeees : 


siaiiceigsnilanhgacieneonaateoel sq. ft. Send me a personal copy of 
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JUST A 
TIP 


DON’T be annoyed, when your 
favorite smoke begins to sour a 
bit. Take a little word of wisdom 
— Squibb’s Dental Cream will 
spruce it right up again. 

Squibb’s is a grand thing for 
smokers. The tiny particles of 
Milk of Magnesia it deposits in the 
mouth crevices, keep your mouth 
sweet and healthy—your breath 


pleasant. 

Use Squibb’s Dental Cream — 
see for yourself how it keeps your 
smoking taste keen and alive. All 


drug stores carry it. 40c a gener- 


ous tube. 
© 1929 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 





THE THEATRE 





New Plays in Manhattan 
Berkeley Square is a dignified and 
cerebral romance based on the Bergsonian- 
Einsteinian notion of Time, which hints 
that past, present and future are illusory, 
that the impression of fleeting moments, 


| hours and years is not to be trusted. Sug- 











| magnificently 





GUARD THE 


DANGER 
LINE 





gested by Henry James’s Sense of the 
Past, written by John L. Balderston, Lon- 
don correspondent of the New York 
World, it comes, like so many plays this 
season, from London. The story is of 
Peter Standish, young U. S. citizen living 
in his ancestral London town-house, who 
likes the 18th Century so well that he sud- 
denly finds himself back in it in the person 
of his great-great-grandfather. But while 
he has the visage of this distant sire, he 
retains his own 20th Century conscious- 
ness, which makes for much discomfort 
and disappointment. 

The periwigged gallants, for instance, 
have crude methods of bathing. The great 
lexicographer Samuel Johnson, whom 


| Peter meets, only “thunders out a few 


platitudes.” And when Peter absent- 
mindedly reaches for a cigaret he finds 
only a miniature cabinet. On the other 
hand, he creates a reputation for brilliance 
simply by using, as though they were his 
own, remarks from Lincoln’s “Gettysburg 
Address” and “some cheap epigrams by a 
fellow named Oscar Wilde.” 

His companions, astonished by his 
strange fore-knowledge of events, come to 
regard him as a sort of unholy ghost. The 


| girl whom he knows his ancestor did marry 


turns away from him in fear and, trag- 
ically, he finds himself falling in love with 
her sister. This affair is ill-fated even 
though the lovely Helen knows of Peter’s 
long journey through the years and, like 
him, perceives that the veils of Time are 
thin. She is unwilling to see him suffer in 
an age ill-adapted to his experience, so 
back he goes to his own century to fondle 
Helen’s memento, still preserved in the 
old house, and to ponder her epitaph while 


| his 20th Century fiancée leaves him, both 


of them disconsolate. 

Punctilious, sensitive Leslie Howard 
strikes a proper balance between the comic 
and serious aspects of Peter’s career. 
Margalo Gillmore, late of the Theatre 
Guild, is his wide-eyed partner in super- 


| temporal romance. These two extract fine 


philosophical nuance as well as fantasy 
from their curious réles. All three acts 
are laid in a Queen Anne drawing room, 
rendered by Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, famed British architect (Time, 
Aug. 12), containing an easel originally 
owned by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


Heywood Broun in the New York 


| Telegram: “TI can think of nothing in sev- 


eral seasons which has moved me so much. 
. . . If you plan to see only one play this 
year go to Berkeley Square. If your 
budget provides two evenings in the 
theatre see it twice.” 





o——- 


Bitter Sweet. Sated with brassy music, 
near-nudes and ribaldry, Manhattan the- 
atregoers were ready for this so-called 


“operette” composed and directed by Lon- 
don’s smart, versatile Noel Coward. It 


celebrates the courteous romances and 
recreations of the era which heard the 
manifold swishing of Queen Victoria’s 
skirts, a sound not out of key with this 
winter’s fashions. 

The Marchioness of Shayne, old enough 
to wear cameos to good advantage, re- 
proves a dancing party at her mansion for 
their ignorance of romance. One of the 
young ladies present is in love with the 
pianist of the jazz orchestra, which 
prompts the Marchioness to tell the story 
of her past. You then see blushful Sarah 
Millick, betrothed to a ninny of the ’8os 
but trembling beneath her bustle for her 
Viennese singing master. Bumping into 











EveELYN LAYE 
Hard-boiled eyes had forgotten. .. . 


him in a game of blind man’s buff, she 
considers it a happy portent and they 
elope to Vienna. He fiddles in an ornate 
café lit with countless gas globes like 
permanent bubbles. She is coveted by one 
of the military gentry who, having been 
slapped in the face by her husband, slays 
that faithful fellow in a duel. Years later 
Sarah returns to her native London, a cos- 
mopolitan soprano, to sing Noel Coward's 
catchiest songs—‘“Zigeuner” and “I'll See 
You Again”—before an aristocratic gath- 
ering and to give her experienced hand to 
the elderly but ever so compelling Marquis 
of Shayne. 

Faced with this nostalgic tale, Manhat- 
tan’s drama reviewers might have kept 
their composure had it not been for the 
prima donna, Evelyn Laye. Her almost 
constant presence on the stage made them 
forget the slow pace of the proceedings. 
They heard her full, sweet voice rather 
than the pale, undistinguished music. They 
peered at her rather than at a chorus which 
was downright homely. A slim, yellow- 
ringleted girl who, in the period repre- 
sented, would have been judged too deli- 
cate for bicycling, she was inspected by 
hard-boiled eyes which had forgotten about 
such porcelain femininity. 

Among Bitter Sweet’s pleasant auxili- 
aries are female and male quartets. The 
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Giant Vertical Boring 
and Turning Mill built 
by William Sellers & 
Co. of Philadelphia, Pa. 
..equipped with SiiSiP 

Anti- Friction Bearings. 





















At top: 
A small tool grinder that 
isalsoSQUGIP -equipped. 


GOOD PERFORMANCE demands 
“The Highest Priced Bearing in the World” 


HATS the thing upon which to base your choice 

of a bearing..... PERFORMANCE..... nothing 

else in all the world counts..... least of all PRICE! 

For there’s many a man who has bought a cheap 

bearing at a bargain. But try and find the man who 
ever got a bargain out of USING one. 

It costs more to produce Ss0SP Anti-Friction Bear- 
ings...more for the special steels that go into them 
more for the precision manufacturing that produces 
them. But it costs less—FAR less—to use them. 


143 machine SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., 40 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
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| former sings Mr. Coward’s satirical ditty 
“Ladies of the Town.” The male quartet 
performs a subtle parody on Oscar Wilde 
and his languid legionaries. 
















































Evelyn Laye went to Folkestone Col- 
lege, England, was thereafter a London 
| chorus girl and heroine of the horrific Mr. 
Wu. She sang the lead in the British pro- 
duction of Mary, scored again in a re- 


vival of Lehar’s The Merry Widow and in 
Madame Pompadour. She is now on her 
first visit to the.U. S. Loud as was her 


reception, it was no louder than that 
ay ? ‘ f a accorded to U. S. Prima Donna Peggy 
The Viking Is new to America, but behind it is a record Wood who sang the same réle when Bit- 


, ter Sweet d in London last July. 
of 6,000,000 miles without a structural accident . . . a rec- Ladies ia Peggy Wood's audience tre of 
ord made in Europe, Asia, South America and Canada, 


<I 
roe 
Z 
G) 


and flung to her their corsage bouquets. 


where the Viking is known as the Schreck F. 
3 k B. A. Cortez. Lionel Atwill and William 
: : : | Faversham, both historic stage wooers, 
Designed by Mr. Louis Schreck, the European counter- have already this season displayed their 


part of the Viking is standard equipment in the French | best cavalier postures in plays productive 
of little else (Time, Oct. 21, Nov. 4). 
They are now followed by Lou Tellegen, 
an actor of bearing as lordly as befits a 
| onetime leading man of Sarah Bernhardt 
ie . : ‘ seaaen Then ital. 
The Viking is built by American capital, by American = tee le cane ctaieaet tee. 
workmen, and powered with an American engine. tez—he descends upon a cinema company 
taking pictures in the Mexican mountains. 
To his castle on the crags he carries the 
| stately leading lady (Helen Baxter) and 


Navy; where it receives strenuous use in training pilots 
and with the fleet at sea. 





As a four place amphibian or flying boat, the Viking is a 


plane of sturdy construction, exceptional stability, fine all numerous others, including a cameraman s 

d f dab it j th little fiancée (Dorothea Chard), who is 
around perlormance ... and above all, it is a plane wit thus far the season’s most piquant and 
unusually safe flying qualities. delectable brunette. The blonde so _be- 


guiles Cortez that his Castilian nobility 
prompts him to propose. Then she admits 
that she has only been scheming to make 
him set the others free. He is too proud 


to punish her, so the pair are forced to 


We shall be glad to send you full particulars. 


THE VIKING FLYING BOAT COMPANY 


89 Shelton Avenue, New Haven, Connecticut separate until the third act when he arrives 
in Hollywood and finds her, scorned by 
Also makers of the Kitty Hawk aeroplane the cinema critics, in a more congenial 


. mood. Mr. Tellegen is emotionally expert 
but, like Messrs. Faversham and Atwill, 
he is working witn material which is 


hardly adult. 
cae een 

Broken Dishes. Playwright Martin 
| Flavin is lucky in the men chosen to play 
| his heroes. His plays do not need bolster- 
ing, but The Criminal Code, one of the 
most pungent of the season’s hits, is unde- 
| niably better for the presence of the 
| virtuoso Arthur Byron, and Broken Dishes 
| would certainly suffer by the removal of 

Donald Meek. It is the venerable story 
of the henpecked husband who finally 
revolts against his wife and gleefully dons 
his rightful, symbolic trousers. This time 
he is stirred to action by his extraordi- 
narily pretty third daughter (Bette Davis) 
who wants to marry a boy whom her 
mother dislikes and so escape the fate of 
her two sisters, fast shriveling into spin- 
sterhood. The wedding takes place in the 
| parlor while mother and two elder daugh- 





Specifications of the Viking Amphibian and Flying Boat 





HighSpeed . .  102M.P.H. Duration . . . 4% hours ters are at the movies, and father, impreg- 
Cruising , . 80M.P.H. Length. . . Dit. 4in. nated with hard cider, has summoned up 
Landing : , . MPH, Heston wiedd . Wh. Zin. enough courage to give his consent. Later, 
Climb (at Sea level) 600 ft.permin. Span. ‘ : . 42. 3in. of course, the opposition returns and what 
ome — ; ‘ ny on Area. J P Pe sq. ft. was funny becomes funnier. 

ite amma d . nb striped segue | It is Donald Meek, managing to strike 
Range . ; - 320 miles Engine—Wright J- 6, R760 295 H. P. | new and sensitive attitudes as an old and 








(Photograph shows the Viking, powered with a Hispano Suiza engine) 





exhausted character, who gives the play 
its frequent quality of high comedy. A 
Scotsman from Glasgow, he has acted 
| since the age of eight, has appeared in 







. behind it a record of 6,000,000 miles without a structural accident 
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“So many asked for ETHYL I had to 
this pump up front” 


move 


e YEAR ago this Ethyl pump 

was back there in the rear, 
but so many people asked for Ethyl] 
that I had to move it up here in 


front to speed up my service.” 
Many station men will tell you 


that they sell as much Ethy] as they 
do straight gasoline. That sounds 
surprising, considering that Ethyl 
costs more. But the reason is that 
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Knocks out that “knock” 


ETHYL GASOLINE 


Ethyl] has in it an added, vital ingre- 
dient — Ethyl fluid— which stops 
“knocking.” 

Fuel of Ethyl’s anti-knock quality 
is essential for the new high-compres- 
sion engines. Ethyl! enables all types 


of engines—regardless of compres- 


sion—to develop more power, with 
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better control, and greater comfort. 
Thisis why more thousands of motor- 
ists stop at Ethyl pumps every day. 

Start riding with Ethyl today. 
Look for the Ethyl] trademark. 


Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 2 
Broadway, New York City. 56 
Church Street, Toronto, Canada. 
36 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, 


England. 












A Lenger- Lasting 





Shave 


..-Smaller Bubble Lather lets 
the razor work closer, smoother, 
say millions of men 


a lasting shave is the dif- 
ference between small bubble 
lather and big bubble lather. Colgate 
small bubble lather moistens the 
beard more efficiently than ordinary 
big bubble lather. Let a trial con- 
firm these facts. 


The minute you lather up with Col- 
gate’s two things happen: 1. The soap 
in the lather breaks up the oil film 
that covers each hair. 2. Billions of 
tiny, moisture-laden bubbles. seep 
down through your beard .. . crowd 
around each whisker ... soak it soft, 
with water. 


Instantly your beard gets moist and 
pliable... easier to cut... scientifi- 
cally softened right down at the 
base ... ready for your razor. 


| Rabbi); and a 





A comparative test is easy—just mail 
the coupon, now. We will send, also, 
a sample of After-Shave, a new lotion 
... refreshing, delightful . .. the 
perfect shave finale. 
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| FREE 4 ttl tibe of Cotgate’s will be sent | 
upon request. Write your name and 

| address below, and mail to Colgate, Dept B 2479, P. O. ] 

I Box 375, Grand Central Post Office, New York City. | 


[ | 
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such diverse company as that of the late 
great Henry Irving and the late great 
Adam Forepaugh’s Circus. He _ served 
with a Pennsylvania regiment in the Span- 
ish War, with Canadian troops in the 
World War. His Broadway engagements 
have included Going Up, Little Old New 
York, The Hottentot, Six-Cylinder Love, 
Jonesy. Broken Dishes gives him his 
878th role. 
—_—o—_ 

Make Me Know It. This is a melo- 
drama acted by Negroes, all of them with 
natural vigor, some with skill. But vigor 
and skill alike are purposeless in a banal, 
disorganized play which depends for 
impetus on such lines as these: “But I am 
too old to marry you.” “Daddy, you have 
pep and life enough for me—make me 
know it.” The gentleman thus addressed 
is “Bulge” Bannon, black ward boss of 
Harlem, who, after attempting to use his 
seductive adopted daughter as a _politi- 
cal tool, finds himself in love with her. 

White Flame. The hapless heroine of 
this play pines for years while the man 
whom she loves has a ghastly time with 
two marriages. He is a purblind fellow, 
played by Kenneth Harlan (onetime cine- 
mactor), who does not appreciate her 
allure until she saves him from death at 
the hands of a dope fiend. Just why he 
should love her then is problematical. The 
little child of his first wife enters to assist 
the final curtain. 


MILESTONES 


Engaged. John Marshall Budd, Yale 
senior, son of Ralph Budd, president of 
Great Northern Ry., and Frances, daugh- 
ter of Stanley Hale Bullard (Bridgeport 
manufacturer) ; at Fairfield, Conn. 

Engaged. James Waterman Wise, pub- 
licist (Jews Are Like That), son of 
Stephen Samuel Wise (famed “liberal” 
Miss Elizabeth Halle 
Kraus; in Manhattan. 




















Married. Mrs. Dorothy Cadogan 
Byrne, relict of Author Donn Byrne (The 
Wind Bloweth, Messer Marco Polo), and 
M. M. Willoughby Craig, Irish sportsman; 
at Oban, Scotland. 

Sued for Divorce. John Henry Mears, 
globe-circler whose record (23 days, 15 
hr., 21 min., established in 1928) was 
only surpassed by the Graf Zeppelin’s 





| flight; by Mrs. Marian Mears at Oakland, 
| Calif. Grounds: non-support. 


Reelected. Secretary of State Henry 
Lewis Stimson; as chairman of the Pan- 
American Union; at Washington. 

Birthday. Mme. Marie Sklodowska 
Curie, co-discoverer (with her late hus- 
band) of radium; in Manhattan. Age: 62. 
She celebrated by: 1) Receiving callers at 
the home of her longtime friend Mrs. 
William Brown Meloney, editor of the 
Sunday magazine section of the New York 
Herald Tribune. Daniel Guggenheim and 
Nicholas Frederic Brady sent flowers. 2) 
Inspecting John Pierpont Morgan’s famed 
library. 3) Dining with her great & good 
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friends, the Owen D. Youngs. Next day 
she sailed for home on the /le de France 
with Rubberman Harvey Samuel Fire- 
stone, Archbishop Nicholas of Serbia, Pub- 
lisher George Palmer Putnam and 
Cinemactresses Pola Negri, Alice Terry 
and Claire Luce among her shipmates. 


>——. 





Birthday. Vittorio Emanuele III, King 
of Italy; at Rome. Age: 60. Because of 
the Lateran Treaty (Time, Feb. 18), and 
his only son Crown Prince Umberto’s 
engagement to Princess Marie José of 
Belgium (Time, Nov. 4) great was Roman 
rejoicing. 

Birthday. Ignaz Jan Paderewski, peer- 
less pianist, onetime (1919) Prime Min- 
ister of Poland; at Lausanne, Switzerland, 
where he is recuperating from an ap- 
pendectomy. Age: 69. 





== 

Died. James J. Riordan, 48, president 
of County Trust Co. of New York, long- 
time friend of Alfred Emanuel Smith; by 
his own hand with his cashier’s pistol; in 
Manhattan (see p. 16). 

Died. Robert John Cary, 61, vice presi- 
dent & general counsel of New York Cen- 
tral Lines; of heart disease; in Manhattan. 
He was a longtime foe of Federal railroad 
control, successfully defended (1926) his 
company’s right to absorb the C. C. C. & 
St. L. (“Big Four”) R. R. 











Died. Edward Reynolds, 62, vice presi- 
dent of Postal Telegraph-Cable Co.; at 
New Rochelle, N. Y.; after a long illness. 
So that Postal employes would save their 
money, would not have to borrow, he 
founded the Employes’ Mutual Investment 
Union. A foe of onetime (1913-21) Post- 
master-General Burleson, he fought War- 
time consolidation of telegraph lines, was 
dismissed from the government-operated 
Postal Co., was reinstated when the line 
was returned to private ownership. 

Died. Mrs. Julia Barnett Rice, 69, 
founder of the Anti-Noise Society of 
America, onetime President of the Society 
for the Suppression of Unnecessary Noises, 
originator of “Safe & Sane” Independence 
Days; at Deal, N. J. Annoyed by toots of 
Hudson River tugs, she sound-proofed her 
home on Riverside Drive, Manhattan. 

Died. Sir Robert Balfour, 85, ship- 
builder (Balfour, Williamson & Co); in 
London. Because his heir died in 1923 and 
his younger son was killed in the War, the 
baronetcy is now extinct. 








Died. Jack L. Dempsey,* oldtime turf 
writer, chart maker for Daily Racing 
Form; at Dallas; of heart failure. The 
day he died he picked five out of six 
winners at Arlington Downs track (be- 
tween Dallas & Fort Worth). 

caegilipnesinne 

Died. Alex S. D. Hill, 90, brother of the 
late great Railroader James Jerome (“Em- 
pire Builder”) Hill; at Guelph, Ont. 

Died. Norman Magnus Macleod of 
Macleod, 90, “The Macleod,” 23rd chief 
of his clan; at Horsham, England. 


*Not to be confused with fisticuffer William 
Harrison (“Jack”) Dempsey. 
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The Western Electric Music 
Reproducer, ever ready to pro- 
vide entertainment from phono- 
graph records, 


Healing by Music 


Modern hospitals put the Western Electric 
Public Address System on staff 


Music hath charms—and healing powers. Lucky is the 
hospital patient whose convalescence is cheered and hastened 
by entertainment through the Western Electric Public Address 
System. 

It amplifies and distributes sound to all parts of the hos- 
pital by means of loud speakers in private rooms and tele- 
phone headsets in wards. And patients can listen to radio 
broadcast, or entertainment put into a microphone in the 
building, or phonograph records played on the Western 
Electric Music Reproducer. 

Here then is a soothing bedside visitor always on hand at 
the right moment. 

The Western Electric System has many advantages which 
appeal to progressive hospital managements. Architects and 
engineers value it because it is electrically reliable, made by 
the makers of your telephone. 

To hospitals, hotels, schools, amusement parks and com- 
munities, it offers new opportunities for service to their public. 












Now all can hear in the hotels’ large 
meeting rooms. 





The school principal can, by loud 
speaker, address all rooms at once. 


Western ElJecfric 


PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 


DISTRIBUTED BY Graybar Electric Company 4 4 4 4 OFFICES IN 72 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


You are paying 


Just because the first cost of one automobile 
is lower than another it does not follow that 
operating and upkeep costs are lower. And 
the fact that a car costs twice as much at 
first does not mean that final cost is twice 
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for a faded 
Why not own one ? 


as great—it 1s no greater if the car is driven 
twice as long. Apply these facts to your pres- 
ent motoring costs and you will very likely 
find that you can enjoy the luxury of Packard 
transportation at no increase in expense. 





CLEVELAND OWNERS FIND IT TRUE 


Most operating and upkeep expenses differ but 
little as between a Packard Standard Eight and 
any car down to half its price. Gas, oil, tires and 
garaging cost virtually the same for either car, any 
place in the United States. 


Repair expense for the Packard is naturally /es. 
Packard’s advanced motor and centralized chassis 
lubrication systems protect built-in precision— 
make frequent repair work unnecessary. Yet when 
repairs are needed they are quickly and economi- 
cally made, due to Packard’s simplicity of design. 


The items of license and insurance, despite the 
higher value of the Packard, differ but little in the 
various states and cities. 


In Cleveland, for example, license cost is the same, 
while the usual coverage for fire and theft, collision, 
property damage and personal liability runs but a 
few dollars more per year. The higher fire and 
theft rate for lower-priced cars accounts in great 
part for the fact that the total difference is so small. 


Depreciation, the one big item of ownership cost, does 
not penalize the Packard owner in Cleveland 
Cleveland figures prove that the average life of 
Packard cars turned in to Packard dealers is nearly 
half again greater than that of the lower-priced 


cars turned in. 


Cleveland motorists, like motorists in every city, 
have discovered that Packard transportation costs 
no more. There, seven out of ten purchasers of 
Packard Standard Eights turn in other makes of 
cars to join the Packard family. And once a 
Packard owner, always a Packard owner—for in 
Cleveland, according to records, only four percent 
of Packard owners have ever turned to other cars. 


Why not look into the costs of Packard owner- 
ship in your city and compare them with your 
present motoring expenses? Your Packard dealer 
will gladly assist you. You probably will find, as 
so many motorists have, that the luxury, the dis- 
tinction and the satisfaction of Packard trans- 
portation may be yours at no greater expenditure. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


“Come along, Ganpa!” 

“They say the King looks younger !”— 
breathlessly loyal Britons passed the word. 
Thousands stood huddled along London 
curbstones to see and judge for themselves. 
Beloved George V was coming home at 
last to Buckingham Palace after his long 
convalescence at the rustic royal estate 
of Sandringham. 

At spick-and-span King’s Cross Station 
a long red carpet had been spread. Baron 
Byng of Vimy stood stiff and medal-span- 
gled at one end. As Chief of London’s 
Police he was alert and anxious. This time 
the route which Royalty would take to 
the Palace had not been kept secret, as is 
usual. If there were anyone in England 
with a grudge against the King, now was 
his chance. 

Almost before Their Majesties’ salon 
pullman stopped before Lord Byng, the 
door flew open. Out popped a deep-dim- 
pled little girl in blue, her chubby legs 
cased in white gaiters. She gave a joyous 
hop-skip-and-jump along the platform and 
almost plumped into Byng of Vimy. He, 
deftly sidestepping, punctiliously bowed to 
irrepressible “Baby Betty,’ Her Royal 
Highness Princess Elizabeth, only grand- 
daughter and unspoiled darling of George 
V. When His Majesty followed the babe 
it was seen at once that he did look 
younger. His cheeks were a breeze-tanned 
brown. Faultlessly groomed, firm of step 
and with a new vitality of movement, the 
King-Emperor escorted Queen Mary to the 
waiting royal Daimler. Already Baby 
Betty had plumped into the back seat. 
“Come along, Ganpa!” piped she. 

With babe on knee George V rode 
through a mile of fluttering women’s hand- 
kerchiefs and hearty Englishmen’s cheers. 
At the Palace he kissed Betty goodbye, 
shut her firmly into the limousine, ordered 
the chauffeur to drive to the house of her 
parents, the Duke and Duchess of York 
(No. 145 Piccadilly). As Baby Betty 
waved out the back window, George V 
firmly marched up the stair to the royal 
apartments. 

Next day His Majesty held the third 
Privy Council at which he has presided 
since his convalescence began (TIME, Feb. 
4). Later he gave private audience to 
Prime Minister James Ramsay MacDon- 
ald, heard all about the Naval Disarma- 
ment plans of “a dear old Quaker” (see 
p. 26). Next morning, still unwearied, the 
King-Emperor received a string of Minis- 
ters, including Ministress of Labor Miss 
Margaret (‘Saint Maggie”) Bondfield, 
onetime starveling clerk in a draper’s shop. 
Cheerful and quietly dressed, she entered 
Buckingham Palace as the first of her sex 
ever summoned there officially as a Min- 
ister of the Crown. 

In the afternoon George V was whisked 
to visit his sister Louise, the Princess 
Royal, now convalescent from her recent 
illness, at her snug home in Portman 
Square. That night he celebrated, went 
to the theatre for the first time since he 
fell sick a year ago. 

Intellectuals who tried to guess what 


play His Majesty would choose ruled out 
one, the U. S. musical comedy Rose Marie 
which ran in London with the persistency 
of an Abie’s Irish Rose and has recently 
been revived. In past years King George 
and Queen Mary have seen Rose Marie a 
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Actress Day 


George V went a fourth time. 


total of three times. Last week they fooled 
the guessers and went again, beamed from 
the “Royal Box” of the soi-disant ‘Theatre 
Royal in Drury Lane,” while a frantic 
audience waved programs and sang “God 
Save the King.” 

Cheers were not louder even in Moscow 
last week, where convalescent Soviet Dic- 
tator Josef Stalin made an almost exactly 
similar theatre appearance (see p. 30). 
Comrade Stalin clapped an actress who 
sang a Georgian love song. King-Emperor 
George V clapped vigorously the lilting, 
sentimental songs of plump, brunette 
Edith Day, born 33 years ago in Minne- 
apolis. : 

“We do not know what special attrac- 
tion Rose Marie has for the King,” said 
a member of the manager’s staff at Drury 
Lane, “unless it is that His Majesty likes 
the tunefulness of the play and the fact 
that there is nothing in the text to cause 
embarrassment or uncomfortableness.”’ 

As if to show that he really likes the 
theatre and is well enough to take it 
straight without music, the King-Emperor 
went two nights later to chuckle at Marie 
Tempest (“the British Mrs. Fiske’) in St. 
John Ervine’s comedy The First Mrs. 
Fraser. Pieces passed up by Their Majes- 
ties included Shaw’s new Apple Cart, 
Barrie’s old Dear Brutus, and a magnifi- 
cent Gilbert & Sullivan revival sequence 
at the Savoy Theatre, now sumptuously 
rebuilt and gone modernist. 


~ 


Most Enviable Order 


An ex-private soldier in a shiny blue 
serge suit stood in the House of Lords last 
week and, grinning, plumped himself down 
on the woolsack, the oblong red cushion, 


traditional seat of the Lord Chancellor of 
Britain, and, next to the throne, the most 
honorable sit-spot in the empire.* 

“This is the greatest moment of my 
life,” said he. “I have heard of the House 
of Lords all my life, and here I am in it.” 

Chauffeurs, colonels, farmers, and a few 
noble lords, laughed and patted him on 
the back. Three hundred and twenty-one 
holders of the Victoria Cross, Britain’s 
highest military award, had gathered to 
dine with Edward of Wales, were waiting 
to walk in to tables laid in the royal gal- 
lery. In age they ranged from Lieut.- 
Colonel James Henry Reynolds, 86, who 
won his cross fighting Zulus in 1879, to 
Sergeant Thomas Ricketts, 28, who won 
his when 17 on the Western Front. So 
poor are many V. C.’s that H. R. H. had 
had his invitations tactfully footnoted 
“lounge suits” to avoid embarrassment. 

Seating at banquet was by numbers 
drawn from a hat. Chance arranged that 
the Prince of Wales should sit between 
Sergeant William F. Burman, now a chauf- 
feur, who won his cross for silencing a 
machine gun single-handed, and John 
Standish Surtees Prendergast Vereker, 
Viscount Gort, acting Colonel of the aris- 
tocratic Grenadier Guards. 

After a meal during which Britain’s 
heroes studiously avoided the topic of 
warfare, talked of their families, their 
businesses and the Lord Mayor’s show 
which they had just witnessed (see p. 26), 
Edward of Wales rose to speak. Said he: 

“There are those of us here on whom 
the Sovereign has conferred the most 
honorable Order of the Bath, the most 
exalted Order of the Star of India or the 
most distinguished Order of St. Michael 
and St. George. Tonight I speak of—if I 
may call it so—the most enviable Order 
of the Victoria Cross, the most democratic 
and at the same time the most exclusive of 
all orders of chivalry. . . .+ It is recruited 
from that very limited circle of men who 
see what is needed to be done, and do it 
at once at their own peril, and having done 
it, shut up like an oyster. 

“'. . I have spoken in my time at a 
number of public dinners and have pro- 
posed toasts on almost every subject under 
the sun. Tonight I speak with considerable 
embarrassment. . . . It is not our national 
habit to invite men to dine to tell them 
how brave they are... . 

“T will assume that whatever ‘small deed 
of arms’ as the knights of old used to call 
it, stands to the credit of each one of you, 
you committed—perpetrated—it from the 
motives of self preservation or because you 
happened to notice that someone on the 
staff was watching and admiring you. 

“T suggest this because every V. C. that 
I have ever talked to always dishes up 
some explanation of this sort to account 





*To the scandal of all England the Earl of 
Birkenhead when Lord Chancellor occasionally 
rested his foot on the august woolsack. 


tHolders of the Victoria Cross “for con- 
spicuous bravery, daring of a pre-eminent sort 
. . . in the presence of the enemy” are entitled 
to a salute from all officers of the British Army, 
including Field Marshals and the Prince of 
Wales. The small bronze crosses are made from 
sections of Russian cannon captured at Sebas- 
topol. 











for his peculiar conduct, whether by land 
or sea, by air or under ground... . I 
need not say that I would be proud to be 
of this company.” 


——s 


Pomp After Brass 
(See drawing p. 27.) 

Five minutes to noon. Massed along 
the pavements of London’s Ludgate Hill 
last week and down the Strand were thou- 
sands of excited school children, cynical 
salesladies, brokers, clerks. Noon. Bow 
Bells, all the bells of London, clanged in 
tingling cacophony. An escort of mounted 
police clattered up the empty street and 
the great procession started. The Worship- 
ful His Lordship, the new Lord Mayor of 
London was on his way from Guildhall to 
take his oath of office at the Courts of 
Justice in the Strand. 

In Greater London there are 28 mayors 
of as many boroughs, but the Lord Mayor 
reigns over “The City,” London’s finan- 
cial district, which Britons still call “the 
richest square mile on earth,” ignoring 
Wall Street. The King-Emperor himself 
cannot enter “The City” without the Lord 
Mayor’s permission. Neither can British 
troops. At any hour of day or night the 
Lord Mayor may have private audience 
with George V or access to the Tower of 
London. His diamond sceptre recalls that 
London was a sovereign city before .Eng- 
land had a Throne. In return for all this 
glory, to which he is elected for a term of 
only one year, the Most Worshipful the 
Lord Mayor is expected to spend three 
times his salary of $50,000 in banquets, 
pageants, shows. The new Lord Mayor, 
round and smiling Sir William Waterlow 
(not Waterloo), joint head of the potent 
printing firm of Waterlow & Sons, Ltd., 
spent at least $25,000 of his “pay” last 
week. 

Fifteen brass bands preceded Sir Wil- 
liam down the Strand. Between the bands 
lurched and rumbled dozens of gorgeous, 
ingenious, expensive floats. One series 
showed the progress of printing from the 
Gutenberg Bible to the daily tabloid, with 
Father Time seen at last frantically peck- 
ing the keys of a linotype machine. 

The late King Edward VIIth’s first 
automobile (a Daimler like George V’s 
last) puffed and wheezed ahead of Captain 
Malcolm Campbell’s 200-mile-an-hour 
Bluebird. There was a League of Nation’s 
float and a Good Turn Truck on which 
a Boy Scout turned and flapped flapjacks. 

Near the end of the procession and 
most important was the lumbering gilded 
coach of the Lord Mayor. Built in 1757, 
its panels decorated by the famed alle- 
gorical painter Cipriani, the Civic Coach is 
quite as imposing as the State Coach of 
George V. Six horses drew it. Seated 
on the festooned box was the splendiferous 
Lord Mayor’s coachman, his fat calves 
gleaming in pink silk stockings, a plumed 
tri-cornered hat on his head, a gaudy ro- 
sette of ribbons in his buttonhole. From 
one window of the coach peeped the Civic 
Mace, out of the other stuck the Civic 
Sword. Along in glory on the back seat 
sat Most Worshipful Sir William, his robes 
of scarlet, black and gold, a cocked hat on 
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his head and his heavy chain of office 
round his neck. In his hand he held a 
bouquet of sweet smelling herbs (hygienic 
relic of the Great Plague of 1664-65). 

It was a glorious but not a comfortable 
ride. Two centuries have not improved 
the wheels and axles of the Lord Mayor’s 
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Sir WILLIAM WATERLOW 


Roast swan, suckling pig, burgundy, 
champagne. 
Coach. Jouncing, bobbing, bowing Sir 
William Waterlow was perspiring from the 
effort of keeping his equilibrium before he 
reached the Inns of Court. 

In scarlet and ermine the King’s judges 
stood full-wigged as august witnesses 
while the new Lord Mayor swore his great 
oath of office to the Lord Chief Justice 
of England, Baron Hewart, a prominent 
member of London’s Beefsteak Club. 
After the oath, the Lord Mayor’s proces- 
sion wound back again to Guildhall. There 
at a banquet of 1,000 covers, costing $15,- 
ooo, Printer Waterlow dined half the elect 
of London, including Prime Minister 
James Ramsay MacDonald. Half the cost 
was paid by the Lord Mayor’s two fur- 
hatted High Sheriffs. Viands included 
roast swan and suckling pig washed down 
with finest burgundy and champagne from 
the Civic Cellars. 
Parliament Squabbles 


Laborites fiercely defended their Gov- 
ernment in both Houses of Parliament 
last week, battling on four major Empire 
issues: Unemployment; Disarmament; 
Dominion Status for India; Resumption 
of Relations with Soviet Russia. Jabs 
were scathing, digs sharp and deep. But 
on the whole the debate was the most 
vital and constructive of a lackadaisical 
Parliamentary year. 

Thomas on the Grill. Puffed with 
optimism after his famed trade-questing 
trip to Canada (Time, Sept. 2), Lord 
Privy Seal James Henry Thomas (“Privy 
Seal Jim”), Minister in Charge of Unem- 
ployment, told the House of Commons 
that “by next year our trouble will be not 
how to get customers in Canada but how 








to get enough ships to take our coal and 
goods there fast enough to fill their 
orders.” 

Without being too specific, bluff Mr. 
Thomas implied that somehow or other he 
had arranged for the flood of orders which 
has yet to burst. Then, getting back to 
England, he outlined a £42,000,000 ($204,- 
120,000) program of unemployment relief. 
Straightway this was denounced by Lib- 
eral Leader David Lloyd George as “‘unin- 
telligent, pusillanimous, and ineffective!” 
At Privy Seal Jim the Welshman jibed, 
“You ran away to Canada when you 
should have been here working out a real 
solution. I am surprised that the Prime 
Minister let you go!” 

In point of fact Mr. Thomas presented 
a definite and constructive if in no way 
brilliant scheme. He proposed to tap the 
Exchequer for approximately $90,000,000 
to be spent on digging reservoirs, building 
roads and other public works. Further he 
envisioned Government assistance to sev- 
eral British railways and the London Un- 
derground (subway), which would enable 
them to employ workmen on “improve- 
ments” (electrification of steam trackage, 
new tunnels) costing upwards of $110,- 
000,000. 

Concluded Privy Seal Jim: “I have 
found no magic remedy for unemploy- 
ment’”—and it was all too evident that he 
had not. On the other hand neither the 
Liberals nor the Conservatives wanted to 
bring down the Labor Government on the 
unemployment issue last week, so amid 
much grumbling the House voted a resolu- 
tion enabling Mr. Thomas to go ahead 
with his plans. Sharpest criticism came 
from burly James Maxton, leader of the 
extreme Left Laborite faction. After flay- 
ing the Government for “compromising 
with Capitalism” and not daring to seek 
the straight Socialist solution of national- 
izing industry, he roared: “Some say that 
Labor will run the Government for 20 
years. God knows, at the rate we are 
going, we will need every minute of it to 
get anything done!” 

“Rule Britannia.” Piqued at the 
highly favorable reaction of British public 
opinion to Laborite Ramsay MacDonald's 
peace odyssey, the Liberal and Conserva- 
tive leaders in the Commons (both recent 
Prime Ministers) tried to convince the 
House, last week, that they had intended 
and longed to go to Washington while in 
office but were prevented by “circum- 
stances.” Brief and in comparatively 
good taste upon this sour-grape theme was 
kinetic Liberal David Lloyd George. But 
turgid, bumbling Conservative Stanley 
Baldwin was long-winded, unsporting. He 
congratulated Mr. MacDonald on having 
“taken the first moment that had been 
possible in recent years to make his visit. 
It could not have been done by any Gov- 
ernment until the actual time he went!” 
Mr. Baldwin even suggested, “although I 
am not greedy of power,” that he or some 
other Conservative prime minister might 
in future make another such visit. He 
concluded: “There is no feeling of envy 
or regret or any feeling of that kind in 
my heart.” 

Conscious of his strong position, Scot 
MacDonald had delayed until last week 
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his report to Parliament on the Hoover 
conversations. Taking his time and keep- 
ing most of his secrets, the Prime Min- 
ister told the House in substance only 
what he had already told U. S. and Cana- 
dian reporters, namely that: 1) The forth- 
coming Naval Disarmament Pact will be 
based upon the Kellogg-Briand Peace 
Pact; 2) The tentative Anglo-U. S. naval 
understanding between himself and Presi- 
dent Hoover is only a groundwork on 
which the Naval Pact proper will be built 
at the Five-Power Conference scheduled 
to meet in London next January; 3) In 
the Hoover-MacDonald statement of last 
month (from which the Prime Minister 
quoted copiously last week) the two Gov- 
ernments declared, “in a new and re- 
inforced sense,” that war between them 
is “unthinkable,” and that mutual “dis- 
trusts and suspicions . . . must now cease 
to influence national policy.”* At these 
familiar words—the 1929 formula of 
Peace—there were cheers from all quar- 
ters of the House. 

Subsequent sharp querying of Scot Mac- 
Donald—especially by Welshman Lloyd 
George—confirmed two important if nega- 
tive facts. The Prime Minister’s answers 
revealed for the first time that he did not 
discuss the Anglo-U. S. War debt situation 
with Mr. Hoover, and that he das not 
given the President any assurance that in 
wartime the British navy will respect the 
right of U. S. merchantmen to freedom 
of the seas. Since there has been general 
uneasiness in Britain on the latter point, 
Mr. MacDonald’s straightforward answer 
cleared the air, enhanced his popularity, 
banished suspicion that he is an impracti- 
cal Socialist capable of bartering away 
Britannia’s right to rule the wave. 

Later in the week at a meeting of the 
National Labor Club, Scot MacDonald 
told how he had been “struck by Presi- 
dent Hoover’s quiet forcefulness. .. . 
His powerful way of furthering an argu- 
ment made me almost smile in his face 
and exclaim to him out of the happiness 
of my soul: ‘Oh, you dear old Quaker!’ ” 

India Mishandled? Liberals and 
Conservatives moved upon the Govern- 
ment in both the House of Commons and 
the House of Lords apropos a proclama- 
tion made at New Delhi by the Viceroy 
of India, Baron Irwin. His actual words 
were merely to repeat to Indians the 
pledge (which every British Government 
has made for a decade) that some day the 
Indian Empire will be granted full “do- 
minion status” with a self-governing 
Parliament like Canada’s. 

Lord Irwin “grossly blundered” in the 
opinion of Liberals and Conservatives, be- 
cause he spoke at a time when Britain’s 
famed Indian Statutory Commission, 
chairmanned by the august Liberal barris- 
ter, Sir John Simon (Time, Jan. 30, 1928 
et seq.), is at work trying to decide just 
how much or how little more freedom 
India should be given, not “someday” but 
soon. The charge against the MacDonald 
Government last week was that they had 
tried to stampede the Simon Commission 
into making a lenient report by ordering 
the Viceroy to issue a proclamation in 
effect anticipating the Commission’s 
verdict. 





In the House of Lords, the big, sharp- 
tongued Earl of Birkenhead, Secretary of 
State for India in the late Baldwin Cabi- 
net, sneered that the Labor Government 
“have mishandled the Indian situation in 
every conceivable way at every conceiv- 
able stage... . They have been fright- 
ened by the threats of Indian extremists. 
. . . Their explanations of what they have 
done have been confused and mutually in- 
consistent!” 

In the House of Commons the new 
Secretary of State for India, Captain 
Wedgwood Benn, a Wartime flying ace, 
was accused by Mr. Lloyd George of 
“breaking up for the first time in history 
the solidarity of Parliament on matters 
pertaining to India.” WNettled, choleric 
Captain Benn disregarded the fact that 
Liberal Lloyd George controls enough 
votes to unseat the Labor Government, 
lashed out at the Welshman: “I hope that 
the people of India, on reading the Right 
Honorable gentleman’s words, will realize 
that he speaks for only a handful of the 
members of this House.’ Fortunately, in 
the ugly situation which followed, Sir 
John Simon rose and stilled the tempest 
by declaring that his Commission had 
been consulted by the Government with 
fitting deference before instructions were 
issued to the Viceroy, that the Commis- 
sion had taken and would take no stand 
until ready to issue their final report. As 
the squabble subsided the House was 
lulled by Stanley Baldwin, who, although 
he had been in the thick of charge and 
counter-charge at one point, ended by 
delivering a long, soporific speech to the 
effect that once upon a time Englishmen 
and Indians were brothers. Ingeniously he 
pointed out “our common origin in Cen- 
tral Asia at the dawn of history,” regretted 
that ‘“‘misunderstandings have arisen in the 
centuries since some of the aboriginal 
brothers migrated south to India, others 
west to Europe.” 

Reds Recognized. The decisive vote 
of the week came when Foreign Secretary 
“Uncle Arthur’ Henderson asked the 
Commons to ratify his agreement with 
the Soviet Government for resumption of 
diplomatic relations and an exchange of 
Ambassadors (Time, Oct. 7). Conserva- 
tives introduced a motion to “repudiate 
the action of His Majesty’s Government.” 
Both bumbling Mr. Baldwin and hawk- 
featured Sir Austen Chamberlain (‘Uncle 
Arthur’s” predecessor as Foreign Secre- 
tary), made half-hearted efforts to dangle 
before the House the old Red Bugaboo 
with which they won the election of 1924. 
In a lull, while Right Honorable Members 
took tea, Mr. Henderson (pro-Red) and 
Mr. Baldwin (anti-Red) sat  cozily 
together, smiling, chatting. In the final 
vote many Conservatives abstained, and 
several actually voted for the Labor Gov- 
ernment. Renegades included Lady Astor 
and brooding, psychoanalytical John 
Buchan, the novelist M. P. who in such 
books as Witch Wood delights to explore 
the cult of Satanism. Final count showed 
324 votes for recognizing Russia, 199 
opposed. On the Soviet issue—decisive 
and fundamental—Liberal David Lloyd 
George was found to have marshaled his 
whole party solidly behind Labor, eschew- 





ing the hit-&-run tactics with which he 
deviled the MacDonald Government last 
week when no vital vote was in prospect. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Salvation for Conchies 

A shrewd mob psychologist is Rt. Hon. 
Sir Joseph George Ward, George V’s 
Prime Minister in New Zealand.* Com- 
pulsory military training has lately been a 
hot subject for discussion in the Antipo- 
des. Last fortnight Australia’s new Labor 
Government abolished compulsion (Time, 
Nov. 11). Before the issue could come to 
a political boil in New Zealand, Prime 
Minister Ward made his move. He ar- 
ranged that any ‘“‘conchy” (conscientious 
objector) not desiring to drill with the 
military, should drill with the Salvation 
Army, receive “training in social service,” 
learn to sing hosannahs, jingle tam- 
bourines, sell The War Cry (Salvation 
weekly). 


FRANCE 


Euthanasia 

Richard Corbett, citizen of France, son 
of an English banker, stood in the iron- 
railed prisoner’s dock at Draguignan in 
Southern France last week, facing a judge 
and a jury of hard-faced farmers. Hesitant 
witnesses told how the accused had learned 














WILLIAM BEEBE 
. gave morphine for mercy. 


that his elderly French mother was suffer- 
ing from an incurable cancer, how he had 
taken care of her for months; then how, 
when doctors had given up all hope, he 
had cleaned his revolver, walked into his 
mother’s bedroom, kissed her, shot her 
dead, then shot himself but not fatally. 
“Richard Corbett,” said the presiding 
judge, grave in his white lace collar and 
black hat, “did your mother ask you to 


*Each Dominion has a Prime Minister not 
subordinate but equal in rank to James Ram- 
say MacDonald, who is only “His Majesty's 
Prime Minister in Great Britain.” 
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kill her? . . . It was you who coolly and 
deliberately took her life?” 

Said the prisoner, turning to the Jury: 
“Gentlemen: My mother was suffering tor- 
ture. The doctors agreed she could not 
recover. I felt that, though I broke the 
law, I did right. I’m willing to pay any 
penalty you think just. My action would 
not have been necessary if the state would 
pass a law enabling doctors to end the 
suffering of incurables.” 

Interrupted the Judge: “It was for God 
to consider when your mother should have 
died, not you. God might have prolonged 
your mother’s life.” 

“God,” whispered Richard Corbett, “is 
only a religious belief.” 

Women wept hysterically. A farmer- 
juryman paled, called for brandy, col- 
lapsed. Locked up at last in the jury room 
the farmers soon sent out a message, stated 
that they wished to find a verdict against 
the prisoner but wanted assurance from 
the Judge that Richard Corbett would be 
pardoned. 

“That is not within my functions,” an- 
swered the Judge irritably. ‘Pardon is a 
prerogative of the President of the Re- 
public.” 

The jury knew their judge, were not so 
sure Of President Gaston Doumergue. 
Twenty minutes later they brought in a 
verdict of Not Guilty. 

“The verdict makes no difference,” said 
Richard Corbett gloomily. “I no longer 
have my mother.” 

Reactions. Editors, rejoicing in so con- 
troversial a question as Euthanasia (Greek 
term for “killing in mercy”), sent report- 
ers last week to question the world-promi- 
nent on the Corbett verdict. The following 
names made the following answers: 

Professor Albert Einstein (relativity) : 
“I approve unqualifiedly the action of 
Richard Corbett, and I am happy in his 
acquittal by the French court, where a 
healthy feeling for the spirit of justice 
triumphed over the dead letter of the 
law.” 

George Bernard Shaw: “It is impossible 
to have a state of affairs in which one 
person may shoot another and then allege 
it was a sort of suicide by deputy. Suicide 
cannot be permitted by deputy.” 

French Prime Minister André Tardieu: 
“As chief of the Government (see col. 2) 
I certainly have no right to comment on a 
decision taken by appropriate jurisdiction. 
What I think remains with me.” 

Mme. Lucie de la Rue-Mardrus (trans- 
lator, with her husband, of The Arabian 
Nights): “The jury of Var farmers re- 
turned the same verdict as would have 
been returned by a jury of intellectuals.” 
_ Parisian Novelist Frangois Mauriac: “It 
is lucky the jury was chosen among people 
not given to the habit of reflection. For 
myself, it would have taken me about a 
year to make up my mind.” 

U. S. Senator Hiram Johnson: “The 
principle of killing people to put them out 
of their misery does not appeal to me.” 

Manhattan Magistrate Jean Norris : “Of 
course I can appreciate the state of mind 
at the time, but that does not justify him 
in any way.” 

Lawyer George Gordon Battle: “To 
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allow a private individual, without any 
judicial investigation, to put another per- 
son to death is contrary to all our ideas 
of jurisprudence and is highly dangerous.” 

Psychiatrist Abraham Arden Brill 
(Freud-follower): “I am heartily opposed 
to the killing of this woman. . . . Society 
is based on repression, and the most im- 
portant repression is the command “Thou 
shalt not kill.’ ” 

U. S. Naturalist William Beebe: ‘That 
man was absolutely justified in what he 
did. There is no doubt in my mind what- 
soever. I'd have done the same thing 
myself without any thought of the laws 
involved. ... Of course I don’t hold 
human life in as much esteem as many 
people and I don’t think my opinion is 
worth much, I’ve been out among the 
savages too much. 

“T had a similar case once myself. Two 
Indians with me in British Guiana when 
we were about five days by canoe from 
anywhere, had their legs crushed and most 
certainly would have died within two days. 
I put them out of their suffering with mor- 
phine and was thanked by the other In- 
dians in my party. . . . As to whether I 
intentionally killed them, that is some- 
thing I don’t care to discuss. I should 
rather let people draw their own con- 
clusions.” 

-———¢ —— 


New Strong Man 

Jean Frenchman and his sturdy wife 
are supposed to shrug at politics, but one 
twilight last week they swallowed their 
soupe a l’oignon early, then turned out at 
least 10,000 strong to wait in chattering 
throngs around the Chamber of Deputies. 

A drizzling rain made no difference. The 
great night had come. In the Chamber 
there would be delirious hours of such 
oratory as Frenchmen love to wallow in. 
Sonorous snatches and smart mots would 
drift out to the magpie crowd. They, 
parbleu, would not wait to read in the 
papers that at the climax of this Parlia- 
mentary orgy the Chamber had sustained 
or, overthrown the Cabinet boldly formed 
last fortnight in defiance of party leaders 
by “The Most American of Frenchmen,” 
driving, militant, iconoclastic André Tar- 
dieu (Time, Nov. 11). 

“Must One Die?” With no sure ma- 
jority anywhere and with party leaders 
sulky, it was necessary to appeal to the 
whole Chamber—Right, Center and Left 
—in an effort to split or stampede blocks 
and groups. As a keen, go-getting logician 
fond of dates and statistics, M. Tardieu 
knew that he could not depend on himself 
to kindle and fire the Deputies. He left 
the ignition to great Aristide Briand, 
Europe’s supreme Parliamentarian. 

Overthrown 19 days previously as Prime 
Minister, M. Briand had elected to come 
into the Tardieu Cabinet in his favorite 
role of Foreign Minister. Slowly, ponder- 
ously he mounted the Tribune last week, 
big shaggy head sunk theatrically between 
hunched shoulders. In low-spoken, vi- 
brant words, he began: “Messieurs, the 
foreign policy of France continues. It 
remains a policy of dignity and firmness. 
I have never felt that the moral grandeur 


of France has suffered from what I have 
done.” 

In smashing retort to those who thought 
he yielded too much ($9,520,000) to Brit- 
ish Chancellor Snowden at The Hague 
(Time, Sept. 9), M. Briand cried: “I 
came home with acceptance of the Young 
Plan in my pocket—with the means for 


final liquidation of the War. . . . Would 
you rather I had yielded nothing . . . won 
nothing . . . and come home wrapped in 


dignity and nothing more?”’ 

Like a Mark Antony come to bury 
Caesar, M. Briand reached his first climax 
by weeping with a purpose over Germany’s 
late, great Dr. Stresemann, his colleague 
in striving for Peace and swift ‘evacuation 
of the Rhine: “While he lived there were 
Germans who criticized and _ ridiculed 
Stresemann. Many called him traitor for 
his friendship to France! Now they heap 
flowers on his tomb. . . . The French Na- 
tionalists have attacked te, as the Ger- 
man Nationalists attacked Stresemann! 
. . . He died at his task. Must one die 
then, to prove one is sincere?” 

“No! No!” roared Deputies of a dozen 
factions leaping up to cheer, “Vive Briand! 
Vive La France!” 

Rushing on like a surfboard rider upon 
the flood of his discourse, M. Briand 
spoke for 90 minutes before reaching his 
grand climax: 

“Tt is now necessary to say squarely 
what one wants! If you believe that 
France is badly engaged, then disengage 
her. The Young Plan is bad? It violates 
the rights of France? Then tear it up, 
tear up The Hague Convention! . . . The 
International Bank [see p. 30] is bad? 
Suppress that too! ... Keep French 
troops on the Rhine... Repulse the 
Government . . . and repulse me.” 

To their feet leaped all the Deputies 
except a handful, and every single party 
leader except Louis Marin of the extreme 
Right, who gave the perfect touch of 
drama by sitting with arms folded, glow- 
ering. Amid such a frenzy as even M. 
Briand has seldom stirred, the Great Man 
descended with grandeur. But would the 
Chamber vote as it cheered? Dopesters 


. thought not—conceded to the Cabinet at 


this poirit only a slim chance of winning 
a majority. 

Grandeur into Facts. With the Cham- 
ber molten, Prime Minister Tardieu leaped 
in to mold his fate. He was convincing 
and precise where M. Briand had been 
gaseously sublime. Yes, his Government 
stood for early evacuation of French 
troops from the Rhine, but not until Ger- 
many has ratified the Young Plan, which 
guarantees huge cash sums to France. The 
date set at The Hague for evacuation— 
he hammered in the date, June 30, 1930— 
was no longer binding, in his opinion, be- 
cause the unforeseen death of Dr. Strese- 
mann has delayed German ratification of 
the Plan. 

At such positive, commanding words 
Deputies of the Right pricked up their 
ears. The whole Chamber began to sense 
that here was another Strong Man, like 
the men who are his backers, Poincaré 
and Clémenceau, both too old and sick to 
take the helm. With sound strategy, M. 
Tardieu shifted from foreign affairs to a 
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masterful address on internal agrarian and 
financial policy. That turned the scale. 
For years M. Tardieu has been called Le 
Dauphin (“The Crown Prince”), desig- 
nated to succession by the fiscal genius 
who saved and stabilized the franc, M. 
Raymond Poincaré (Time, Jan. 3, 1927). 
Last week the Deputies were apparently 


| convinced at last that the new Prime 





Ten cruises of varying length from 8 to 
26 days. An excellent way in which you 


can economically exchange the depres- 
sion of winter for sun... for gaiety... 


for continental life done up in the golden 


wrapping of the tropics. Switch your 


summer vacation to winter and follow the 
sun! Revel in the color of sun-splashed 
ports. . . of golf in Nassau . . . swim- 
ming in Bermuda. . . dancing in Havana. 


Substitute a charming chintz-hung 


Cunard stateroom... Cunard vacation 


genius... Cunard service, for traffic | 
jams ... heated rooms... subway skirm- 
ishes. Invest in the sun via Cunard and 
draw nerve-relaxing, joy-inspiring divi- 


dends for all the rest of the year. 


VARIED ITINERARIES INCLUDING 


San Juan, Santiago, Santo Domingo, Port-au- 
Prince, St. Pierre, Fort de France, Barbados, 
Trinidad, La Guayra, Curacao, Colon, Kingston, 


Havana, Nassau, Bermuda. 





Sailing Date Duration of | Minimum 


Steamer 


from NewYork Voyage Rates 
Dec. 3, 1929 | s.s. Franconia | 16 days $200 
Dec. 18, “ s. s. Carinthia 16 days 200 
Dec. 21, “ | s.s. Franconia | 16 days 200 
Dec. 26, “ | s.s. Caronia 8 days 175 
Dec-27, “ | s.s. Carmania 9 days 175 | 
Jan. 6, 1930| s.s. Carinthia | 16 days 200 — 
Jan. 16, “ | s.s. Caledonia} 26 days 275 
Feb.15, “ | s.s.Caledonia| 26 days 275 
Mar.15, “ | s.s.Caledonia| 18 days 200 
Apr.12, “* | s.s- Samaria 12 days 175 
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CUNARD-ANCHOR 
WEST-INDIES CRUISES 


Minister is indeed a second Poincaré, a 
strong and jealous guardian of the foreign 
rights and fiscal integrity of France. When 
he had done, M. Tardieu received an ova- 
tion no less general than M. Briand’s. 
Dopesters conceded him a majority of 
perhaps 4o. 

“Pronounce the Word!” It was now 
four hours past midnight. The grand de- 
bate narrowed to an issue—and what an 
issue! Some Deputies of the Left (thor- 
oughgoing anti-clericals) demanded to 
know “if the Government will pronounce 
the word ‘laicism’”’ in connection with an 
obscure educational bill totally extraneous 
to the debate. 

“No,” snapped M. Tardieu, the Govern- 
ment would not “pronounce ‘laicisms’ ”’— 
and suddenly he demanded a vote of con- 
fidence, staked his whole political future 
shrewdly on a word. The shrewdness lay 
in that he had neatly chosen an issue on 
which the Government could not fail to 
command the Catholic vote. 

Breathless minutes passed while the 
tellers counted. Two hundred fifty-six 
against Tardieu, but 327 for him—“Vive 
le Dauphin!” “Vive le Roi!” “Vive 
’Américain!” 

A few minutes later the Cabinet risked 
a second vote of confidence—not involv- 
ing the Catholic issue—and increased their 
majority from 71 to 79. After one of the 
longest crises in French History, there was 
again a Government. With Tardieu and 
Briand in the saddle, the new Cabinet 
seemed certain to pursue the same con- 


| servative financial program and _ broadly 


pacific foreign policy which have been 
standard for three years under the Gov- 
ernments of Poincaré (July 1926—July 
1929) and Briand (July—October 1929). 


GERMANY 
Baden-Baden Bankers 


Dramatically last week the Governor of 
the Bank of Belgium, courageous old Louis 
Franck, announced that he for one was 
through with the International Bankers 
Conference at Baden-Baden (Tig, Sept. 
23, et seg.). With dignity and ire M. 
Franck marched from the conference 
room, accompanied by Second Belgian 
Delegate Paul Van Zeeland. Both bristling 
Belgians cut dead, as they departed, the 
Governor of the German Reichsbank, 
famed Dr. Hjalmar Schacht. 

For almost two months the conference 
has been working beaverishly to draft the 
charter and statutes of the Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements. The B. I. S. will 
be the clearing house for German repara- 


| tions payments under the Young Plan. 


Eventually it will issue some $1,500.000,- 


| 000 of reparations bonds, most of which 


U. S. citizens will buy. Last week, with 
charter and statutes well nigh completed, 
it had become impossible to put off any 
longer a highly controversial question 
which had been feared and avoided from 
the first. namely: In what city should the 
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B. I. S. be located? As everyone remem- 
bers, Britain’s choleric Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Philip Snowden fought at The 
Hague Conference for London, but no de- 
cision was reached then. 

When the showdown came last week, 
four of the seven nations* which will be 
original stockholders in the B. I. S. were 
found to favor locating it in Brussels. The 
other three were for London. Decision 
could not be taken without unanimous 
consent, but Belgium’s hopes were high. 
Then blunt Dr. Schacht rose and earned 
the cut direct which he later received. 
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JACKSON Et REYNOLDS 
Basle won the bank. 


“Germany will never agree to Brussels,” 
he barked, “or to any other Belgian city 
as the location of the bank!” 

Though the Belgians immediately with- 
drew and went straight to Brussels whence 
they vowed they would not return, op- 
timism continued the mood of the square- 
jawed, driving U. S. chairman of the con- 
ference at Baden-Baden, Jackson Eli 
Reynolds,t president of First National 
Bank of New York. Within a few hours 
he had jammed through by unanimous 
vote of the delegates who remained a de- 
cision that the B. I. S. should be located 
in strictly neutral Switzerland, at Basle, 
probably the most central and easily ac- 
cessible railway junction in Europe. It 
was generally believed that the Belgian 
Government will ratify this and the other 
decisions of the bankers conference when 
they are laid before statesmen of the great 
powers at the second Hague conference, 
tentatively expected to convene some time 
this month. 


RUSSIA 


Stalin’s Love Song 


“Ts Stalin really dying?” 

“No, but his liver’s going bad.” 

“T’ve heard it was his lungs.” 

“Some say it’s his heart.” 

“Anyhow he’s back in Moscow from 
that sanitarium.” 


*U. S., Britain, France, Belgium, Italy, Ger- 
many, Japan. 

t+tWho graduated from Stanford in the class 
behind Herbert Hoover. 
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Beautirut Homes OF Woop 


ARE GUARANTEED Homes Topay.... 


All the desirable qualities of 


the well-built home of wood may now be 


Pausing before this charming home, one is impressed anew 
with the inimitable beauty of the well-built house of wood. 


a a aa from a natural rather 
than a synthetic product, the home 
of wood is warm and friendly, comfort- 
able, livable. For wood, in any form, pre- 
serves a suggestion of aliveness. It 
breathes the forest rather than the fac- 
tory. It is typically American. 

Wood is an adaptable medium. It per- 
mits full expression of the home-owner’s 
dreams, the architect’s plans. It is the 
vogue always. 

Wood is practical. The home of wood 
—luxuriously beautiful—costs less to 
build, is less expensive to maintain and 
heat. It is readily altered. 


THESE 18 great associations affiliated with the 
National Association maintain particular informa- 
tion and service organizations that coordinate with 
the general services of the National staff. 


tCalifornia Redwood Association, San Francisco, Calif. 
—Redwood 

*California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif.—California Pines, White Fir 

Hardwood Manufacturers Institute, Memphis, Tenn.— 
Oak, Gum, Tennessee Aromatic Red Cedar, Southern 
and ARomachion Hardwoods 

*North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va.—North 

“ Carolina Pine 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Oshkosh, Wis.—Hemlock, Maple, Birch and 
Northern Hardwoods 
orthern Pine Manufacturers Association, Minneapolis, 
Minn.—White Pine, Norway Pine 

‘Southern Cypress Manufacturers Association, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.—Cypress and Tupelo 


realized to the fullest degree 


*Grade- and trade-marked lumber available in these species 


Now a new development in the lumber 
industry has made possible guaranteed 
homes of wood. 


The National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association guarantees that every piece 
of lumber manufactured by its members 
and bearing its “‘Tree-Mark,” is of the 
quality indicated thereon by the official 
marks of the expert grader . . . is carefully 
manufactured ‘American Standard Lum- 
ber from America’s Best Mills.” 


Choosing “Tree-Mark” lumber, the 


home-owner knows that every foot of 
lumber in his home is exactly according 
to specification. He gets exactly what he 


*Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La.—Long 
Leaf and Short Leaf Southern Yellow Pine 

tWestern Pine Manufacturers Association, Portland, 
Ore.—Pondosa Pine, Idaho White Pine, Larch 


National American Wholesale Lumber Association, New S 


York, 

*West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, Wash. 
—Douglas Fir, Sitka Spruce, West Coast Hemlock, 
Western Red Cedar 

National Association of Wooden Box Manufacturers, 
Chicago, Ill. 

* Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, Chicago, III. 

British Columbia Lumber and Shingle Manufacturers, 
Ltd., Vancouver, B. C 

British Columbia Loggers Association, Vancouver, B. C. 

American Wood Preservers’ Association, Chicago, Ill. 

*Oak Flooring Manufacturers Association of the United 
States, Chicago, Ill 

Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, Seattle, Wash. 

tTrade-marked lumber available in these species 






Within, one finds wood skillfully utilized to develop 
the beauty promised by the distinguished exterior. 


orders . . . exactly what he pays for. 

Building now or later, you'll find it 
helpful to talk with the “‘Tree-Mark” 
lumber dealer. In the meantime, let us 
send you a copy of “Taking the Mystery 
Out of Lumber Buying,” or “For Home 


Lovers,” a book of lovely homes. Either 
book is free. Just mail the coupon. 


NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Washington, D. C. 


Offices in New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Memphis, 
New Orleans, San Francisco 





National Lumber Mfrs. 
Assn., Dept. 211, Trans- 
portation Bidg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: Please 
send free copies of the 
booklets checked. Iam 
planning to build a 
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“It wasn’t réally a sanitarium! Do you 
know, I've heard. . . .” 

| Thus all Russia has gossiped for a month 

| or more. Soviet censorship concealed ab- 
solutely the real condition of “The Man 
of Sieel,” Dictator Josef Stalin. He might 
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| International 
STALIN 


“With giant strides we move... .” 


| be as near Death as was Britain’s beloved 

| George V last November (see p. 25). His 

| signed articles in Soviet news organs had 

| ceased to appear. Comrades were fearful. 

| On Stalin’s life, as on Mussolini’s, depends 
a whole régime. Suddenly one night last 
week the saturnine, enigmatic Dictator, 
who dresses like a common workman, holds 
no office in the Government and rules in 
all-potent obscurity as Secretary General 
of the Communist Party, rent the clouds 
of fear and rumor by a dramatic appear- 
ance. 

It was the eve of Revolution Day— 
twelfth anniversary of proletarian con- 
quest. In the once Imperial Theatre the 
Soviet of Moscow had met to jubilate. On 
the platform stood a nervous peasant, 
Comrade Michael Son-of-Ivan Kalinin, the 
puppet President of Russia. He started 
uneasily when someone shouted, “Is Stalin 
sick or well?” He looked as though he 
would like to run when the whole hall 
began to clamor, “Tell us! Sick or well? 
We demand to know!” 

Pounding for silence, and securing in- 
stantly a dead hush, the President said: 
“T hope there will soon be a favorable 
answer to these questions.” Then, amid 
discontented grumbling, he proceeded with 
a stodgy though important speech, an- 
nouncing that Soviet grain collectors in 
the provinces have succeeded in forcing 
the peasants to sell at the Government’s 
price some eleven million tons of grain. 
This is 10% more than last year, will 
amply suffice to feed the Red Army and 
the proletarian population of Russias 
cities throughout the winter. “Let us re- 
joice and sing!” cried the Peasant-Presi- 
dent, motioning to the orchestra leader. 
“Once more the good Russian Land has 
given us plenty of bread!” 

| Stirred as Russians easily are by music, 
| the docile audience sang revolutionary 
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aly, 10 Mittton Peopte 
see movies made by 
Bette Howert Cameras fe 


What stronger endorsement a) 
could you ask in selecting your 


personal movie camerd « « « 


Professional camera perfection in your 
personal movie camera. A majority of the 
cameras used in professional motion pic- 
ture studios are made by Bell & Howell. 
The same mechanical perfection, the same 
skilland ingenuity in their design and man- 
ufacture, are present in Filmo—the Bell & 
Howell personal movie camera. 

A child can take good movies with 
Filmo. Filmo cameras are not toys. They 
are amateur cameras only in their utter sim- 
plicity of operation. They are really small 
professional cameras, yet you need only to 
sight through the viewfinder, press the but- 
ton, and ‘‘what you see, you get”. Without 
any experience, anyone can take theater- 
clear home movies of football, of hunting, 
of the family . . . anything! 

A price and a camera for every prefer- 
ence. It’s just a question of which model of 
Filmo you want. The new Filmo 70-D, 
“master ofall personal moviecameras,”’ takes 
s-l-o-w movies and fast ‘‘close-ups’’ 1,000 
feet away, has seven speeds and a three-lens 
turret. Filmo 70-A is the original personal 
movie camera. Light, handsome, fitting into 
your pocket, and nearly as flexible, Filmo 
75 has a smart embossed metal case in a 
choice of three colors. 


Filmos use either 50 or 100 foot films 


For black and white pictures, Filmo cameras use 
Eastman Safety Film (16mm.) in the yellow box— 
bothregularand panchromatic—obtainableat prac- 
tically all dealers’ handling cameras and supplies. 
Filmo cameras and Filmo projectors are adapt- 
able, under license from Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, for use of Eastman Kodacolor film for home 
movies in full color. Cost of film covers devel- 
oping and return postpaid, within the country 
where processed, ready to show at home or any- 
where with Filmo projector. 


“ “ “ 
Ask the Filmo dealer to show you these re- 
markable cameras, And write for the book- 
let “What You See, You Get.” 



















































































































































































HOLLYWOOD 






Filmo 57 Projector 
(above). Powerful illumina- 
tion, silent movement, abso- 
lutely no flicker. Models at 
$190 up with carrying case. 


Filmo 70-D 
Master of all personal movie 
cameras. Seven speeds, three- 
lens turret, variable view- 
finder. In distinctive Mayfair 
case with Sesamee lock, $245 
and up, depending upon lens 

equipment. 


Filmo 75 
Light, compact, fits the coat 
pocket, The aristocrat of per- 
sonal moviedom. Choice of 
three colors. $120 and up with 
carrying Case. 


Filmo 70-A 
The original personal movie 
camera. Two speeds, inter- 
changeable lenses, spyglass 
viewfinder. $180 and up with 
carrying Case. 










A Note to Early 
Christmas 
Shoppers 


Filmo cameras for the 
man who wants one, 
and Filmo accessories 
for the man who owns 
one—these make an 
ideal Christmas list. 






BELL€ HOWELL 


WHAT YOU SEE, YOU GET 


BELL & HOWELL CO., DEPT; K, 1818 LARCHMONT AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
, LONDON (B. & H. CO., LTD.) ESTABLISHED 1907 




























































A Thought 


for Christmas 


WOULD you like to be able to 
recal] Christmas, 1929, as the 
happiest Christmas of your life? 


Then why not remember the 
most faithful of friends—your Church— 
in a special way this year? Why not en- 
dow it with the sweet’ lingering VOICE 
of Deagan Tower Chimes? 


Every fifteen minutes these 
Chimes, dedicated to a departed loved 
ene, will sound the Westminster peal — 
a dependable time guide. Automatically 
played, with the full expression of hand- 
playing, they will render, as only Chimes 
can render, a program of hymns each 
morning, a group of old favorites at sun- 
down, the call ‘of curfew at night. 


Their far-reaching yet dulcet 
tones will ring out the joy of the Church 
on holidays and at weddings—and ex- 
press its sorrow when called upon to 
perform the last sad service that it can 
render to a member. 


And each golden note, each 
mellow hymn, will be a new source of 
satisfaction. to you—and a pleasant re- 
minder of the one in whose memory the 
Chimes were installed! 

The price of Deagan Tower Chimes is $4375 


upwards. You will find literature interésting. 
May we send it to you? 


J.C. Deagan inc. 


est. 1680 


243 Deagan Building .. Chicago 
eusnaenueesencwase 4 | 


3° THE cHimeEs & 
DEDICATED TO 
THE GLORY OF GOD 
AND IN LOVING MEMORY OF 
CAROLINE ELLEN MASON 


WERE PRESENTED TO THIS 
CHURCH BY > 
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TICALLY PLAYED WITH SPECIALLY HAND MECORDED REPRODL 
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'| hands with President 
| rushed 


| column 


TIME 


songs with gusto for a half-hour, broke off 
in confusion when suddenly the President’s 
Committee on the stage began to clap. 
Sharp-eyed, they had seen a swarthy man 
of medium build enter the once Imperial 
Box and sink into a back seat where he sat 
composedly stroking his long, dark mous- 
tache. “STALIN!” shouted someone and 
Comrade jostled Comrade as the audience 
roared frenzied cheers, then burst spon- 
taneously into the Red anthem, The /nter- 
nationale. Delirious minutes passed before 
STALIN would step to the front of the 
box. Smiling but silent, he took the cheers. 


| He looked thin but well. 


Still refusing to speak, the Dictator re- 
turned to his back seat, affably shook 
Kalinin who had 
to pay respects. Meanwhile a 
troop of “Revolutionary Entertainers” had 
skipped cavorting onto the stage. Only 
one number seemed to please Stalin. He 
is an Asiatic from the Soviet Republic of 
Georgia, adjoining Armenia. When a singer 
named Zagorskaya sang a Georgian love 
song, The Man of Steel applauded vigor- 
ously, unbent, began to chat animatedly 
with Peasant-President Kalinin. 

Next day all Soviet news organs signal- 
ized Dictator Stalin’s re-emergence by 
printing over his signature a slashing three- 
article entitled The Year of 
Mighty Change! Exultant over what he 


| considers the successful launching of his 


| famed Five-Year 


Economic Program 
(Time, June 18, 1928 et seg.), Comrade 
Stalin wrote: 

“With giant strides we move toward 
Lenin’s aims—industrialization, electrifica- 
tion and mechanization. 

“We are attacking capitalism all along 
the line and defeating it. Without foreign 
capital we are accomplishing the unprece- 
dented feat of building up heavy industry 
in a backward country. This year our 
capital investment in industry will amount 
to 3,500,000,000 rubles (about $1,750,000,- 
000). 

“When we have industrialized the Soviet 


| Union and set the mujiks [peasants] to 


| be called backward and which the 





driving tractors, let the honorable capital- 
ists with their ‘civilization’ try to outstrip 
us. Then we shall see which country can 
van- 
guard of human progress.” 


CHINA 
“Away on a Party” 


Temperamental little President Chiang 
Kai-shek of Nationalist China, whose waist 
is as slim and mind as changeable as a 
woman’s, changed his mind every other 


| day last week, about the civil war he is 


| 


| 


| high. We have recaptured Mihsien” 


waging with the so-called “People’s Army” 
(Time, Nov. 11). 

First he telegraphed urgent orders that 
reserves should be rushed to the war sec- 
tion in Honan for a “grand offensive.” 
Secondly, he wired that his armies would 
“sit composedly and starve the rebels out.” 
Within 48 hours, and without previous 
warning, the President’s field headquarters 
radioed: “The dead are piled mountain 


(25 


| miles from the vital rail junction Cheng- 
| chow). 


| 


About the most certain thing in China, 


| last week, was the kidnaping at Tientsin of 
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one Aaron Brenner, 40-year-old Manhattan 
fur buyer, by bandits who asked $500,000 
ransom. 

“Will you pay it?” queried prying Man- 
hattan reporters of Brother Herman Bren- 
ner, head of the fur firm. “If Aaron has 
really been kidnaped,” said Herman, 
“we'll do everything to get his release. I 
think it more likely though that he has 
just gone away on a party.” 

To be on the safe side, Brother Herman 
telegraphed Secretary of State Henry 
Lewis Stimson who urgently cabled the 
U. S. Legation at Peking. In Tientsin a 
third Brenner Brother, Joseph, soon re- 
ceived from bandit hands a letter: 

For God’s sake pay out this ransom. 

Aaron. 


GUATEMALA 
Holy Mary 


For 27 years the bleak crater of the 
volcano of Santa Maria has jutted high in 
the backbone of the Sierra Madre, breath- 
ing acrid vapors against the blue Guate- 
malan sky. Never since the eruption of 
1902 has it done much more than that. 
Planters grew used to the rumblings of 
Holy Mary, dug through the sterile crust 
of lava on her flanks to plant coffee bushes 
in the rich soil beneath. In recent years 
aviators have used the white plume from 
her crater as a beacon. Ten days ago 
Pilot D. G. Richardson, operations man- 
ager of the Mexican division of Pan 
American Airways, flying north on his 
regular trip from Guatemala to Mexico, 
swung close to Santa Maria, looked idly 
down at the boiling lava in her cauldron. 
Peons working in the coffee shrubberies 
stopped to wave a feliz viaje (pleasant 
journey ). 

Last week Pilot Richardson returned. 
The smoke over Santa Maria was grey 
and ominous. For miles around the ver- 
dure was burnt and hideous. Pilot Rich- 
ardson swung his plane lower. Haciendas, 
coffee plantations had disappeared. The 
flanks of Santa Maria were streaked with 
wrinkled beds of steaming lava, moving 
in ponderous streams toward the sea. In 
the midst of the lava stream a little hill 
made an island of refuge. On it huddled 
a group of the same peons who had waved 
to him three days earlier, men, women, 
children. They were completely marooned. 
Inch by inch the lava stream crept higher. 
There was no possible escape. Even in the 
plane the heat was almost unbearable. 

In Guatemala City, Pilot Richardson 
learned more details. Only a few hours of 
rumbling prefaced the eruption. Three 
hundred to 400 persons were reported 
killed. Eight important coffee plantations 
were destroyed. Red hot lava had buried 
the village of El Patrocinio deeper than 
Pompeii.* 

Colonel Daniel Hernandez, Guatemalan 
Minister of Promotion, visited the scene 
of the eruption at once, approached as 
close as possible to the lava stream and 
reported blackened corpses, like raisins on 
a pudding, carried along on its surface. 
Came an official bulletin: 

“The Red Cross and Boy Scouts have 
been mobilized. . . . President Chacon 
has cut short his holiday and returned to 
take personal charge.” 


*Feather-soft ashes, not hard lava_ buried 


Pompeii, preserved it. 
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FINANCIAL 
CONTROL POLICIES 
of GENERAL MOTORS 


© 


Y gradual evolution based upon 
its experience, General Motors has 
crystallized its policies in regard to the 
pricing of its motor cars, the control of 
its inventories, and the regulation of its 
production with a view toward stabi- 
lizing its own business. It is believed that 
this method of scientific analysis and 
control, which has been of constructive 
benefit to General Motors and its thou- 
sands of suppliers, may also be an 
important contribution by General 
Motors to the stabilization of American 
business. 
The facts are set forth in a booklet, 
“Financial Control Policies of General 


Motors,” a copy of which will be 


GENERAL 





FINANCIAL CONTROP 
POLICIES 
of 


GENERAL MOTORS 





mailed if a request is directed to De- 
partment J-11, General Motors Cor- 
poration, Broadway at 57th Street, 


New York, N. Y. 


MOTORS 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC +» OLDSMOBILE » MARQUETTE + OAKLAND 


VIKING + BUICK + LASALLE 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS , 


ry CADILLAC + Allwith Body by Fisher 
YELLOW CABS and COACHES 





FRIGIDAIRE—The Automatic Refrigerator * DELCO-LIGHT Electric Power and Light Plants * 2 WATER SYSTEMS 
GMAC Plan of Credit Purchase 


PA RIPE S 


NEW YORK, Telegram : CLEVELAND, Press : BALTIMORE, Post : PITTSBURGH, Press : SAN FRANCISCO, News : WASHINGTON, News : CINCINNATI, Post 
COVINGTON, Kentucky Post : (Kentucky Edition of Cincinnati Post) : BUFFALO, Times : INDIANAPOLIS, Times : DENVER, Rocky Mt. News : TOLEDO, News-Bee 
COLUMBUS, Citizen : AKRON, Times-Press : BIRMINGHAM, Post : MEMPHIS, Press-Scimitar : HOUSTON, Press : YOUNGSTOWN, Telegram : FORT WORTH, Press 
OKLAHOMA CITY, News : KNOXVILLE, News-Sentinel : EL PASO, Post : SAN DIEGO, Sun : EVANSVILLE, Press : ALBUQUERQUE, New Mexico State Tribune 


National Advertising Dept., Stuart S. Schuyler, Director, 230 Park Ave., New York - Chicago * San Francisco + Detroit - Los Angeles « Atlanta « Phila. « Buffalo « Dallas 
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Giving Light to the Man 


who guides anational Advertisin g campaign 


This morning a typical 


housewife telephoned the day’s order to the 


grocer ... a package of Post Toasties, a can of 
Heinz Baked Beans, a dozen cakes of Palmolive and 


a box of Lux were some of the items on the list. 


But she didn’t pause to ask ‘‘Are these 
products first-class today?’’ ‘‘Are they as 
good in your store as in the store up in 


Maine, where I bought them last summer?’’ 


For one of the greatest services the national 


advertiser has rendered the public is the 
assurance of unvarying quality and value 
he has put into his trade-marked goods. 
No matter when or where purchased, they’ re 
always the same in grade and character. 





UT does the advertiser enjoy the ad- 
vantages of his own formula in buy- 
ing advertising P 


Can he buy his advertising as he sells his 
product... on an assurance of known and 
uniform quality? 


In purchasing newspaper space, can he 
select a newspaper circulation in one city 
matching a newspaper circulation in an- 


other city? ... 


—Alike as to character of reader, degree 
of reader-interest and confidence, average 
reader-purchasing power, closeness of 
reader-residence to the city trading area, 
and lowness of advertising cost, in relation 


to responsive market coverage? 


He CAN... in the 25 SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


Newspapers published in 25 cities. 

Obviously, SCRIPPS-HOWARD News- 
papers do not match each other in size of 
circulation. That size is regulated by the 
size of their respective communities and 


each city’s degree of interest in clean, accu- 
rate and public-spirited newspaper service. 


Nor are Scripps-Howard circulations in 
every case the largest in their respective 
cities. 


But Scripps-Howard circulations, thousand 
for thousand, are alike in character and in 
dollar for dollar value given to the adver- 
tiser. 

For each one thousand Scripps-Howard 
readers an advertiser pays to reach, from 
San Diego to New York, he gets the same 


high degree of concentration in the trading 
area. 


—The same economy and equality of ad- 
vertising rate of cost for city coverage. 


—The same freedom from scatteration to 
points remote from the trading limits. 


—The same type of reader-interest at- 
tracted by live, efficient and accurate 


news-treatment. 


—The same degree of reader-confidence 
generated by fearless and independent edi- 
torial policies. 


— The same high net worth of circulation as- 
sured by freedom from free offers, premium 
schemes and othercirculationhypodermics. 


Because communities differ, SCRIPPS- 
HOWARD Newspapers are not standard- 
ized as to news content and editorial issues 
. . . though they are alike in their com- 
pleteness of news resources and in their 


common independence, freedom of action, 
tolerance and fair dealing. 


But their business departments are run on 
the uniform and standard practice of giving 
the advertiser the highest volume of influ- 
ential and profit-paying trading-area circu- 
lation, at the lowest feasible cost. 


Thus, the values in Scripps-Howard circu- 
lation, whether purchased through an indi- 
vidual newspaper unit or by the group, are 
as known, as uniform, as unvarying as are 


the values in the advertiser’s own package. 


HOWARD @ 


NEWSPAPERS 


MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS OF THE UNITED PRESS...AND OF MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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THE PRESS 








Hearst Jr. 


Whatever his countrymen who read or 
do not read his press (22 newspapers, 13 
magazines) may think of him, Publisher 
William Randolph Hearst can be sure they 
will not soon forget him. And if his jour- 
nalistic potency has not been enough, Mr. 
Hearst has five sons to keep his tracks 
fresh long after he is gone. The eldest son, 
plump 25-year-old George, is well along 
the way as Publisher of the San Francisco 
Examiner, oldest of Hearst newspapers, 
after experience as Editor of the New 
York Mirror (since sold by Hearst) and 
President of the New York American. The 
second son, his father’s namesake, is only 
22 but already his thin young face wears 
deep marks of experience and looks like 
his sire’s from the side. 

Last week this second son moved out a 
step from his journalistic juniority. New 
York City’s policemen and firemen had 
won a pay-raise from the voters. The 
Hearstpapers had vigorously helped. In 
expressing thanks, the city’s servants ad- 
dressed not only the newspapers and their 
owner but also William Randolph Hearst 
Jr., who six months ago succeeded son 
George as President of the New York 
American. 

No figurehead is President Hearst Jr. 
Ten hours at his desk is no long day for 
him. Seriously a journalist, ambitious, he 
dislikes Manhattan but wants to make a 
success of his job. No less a pundit than 
Herbert Bayard Swope, onetime chief of 
the New York World, is said to have 
boomed at Songwriter Irving Berlin of 
Hearst Jr.: “He is the most promising 
young man who has come into the pro- 
fession of journalism during my lifetime.” 

Hearst Jr. is vivacious, modest but not 
diffident. He is married and lives in Man- 
hattan’s Ritz Tower. When he drives his 
special-bodied Cadillac to the American 
office every traffic cop grins at him grate- 
fully, and he stops often to pass the time 
of day. His license plates bear the simple 
legend 1. The car of his beauteous young 
wife, San Francisco’s one-time débutante 
Alma Walker, has the license number 2. 
Hearst Jr. has not forgotten his Holly- 
wood friends; Cinemactors Norman Kerry 
and Charles Farrell are among his inti- 
mates. With Songwriter Irving Berlin, 
Lawyer Richard Knight and other con- 
spicuous Manhattanites, he nightclubs in 
moderation up and down Broadway. 

The rise of the Hearst scions in their 
father’s world has not been meteoric but 
deliberately, parentally calculated. They 
have had to work in their school vacations. 
At 17, William Randolph Jr. worked as a 
union “fly boy” (pulling papers from the 
presses) in the press room of the New 
York Mirror. Then he was a reporter on 
the San Francisco Call. Last year he left 
the University of California to go to Man- 
hattan as police reporter for the Ameri- 
can, became city hall reporter, then 
worked across the desk from Editor 
Stanton Arthur Coblentz until his father 
thought him ready to learn to be president. 
Since he has been in charge, coincidence 
or not, the American’s circulation has risen 
from 187,000 to 261,000. 

The third Hearst son, John Randolph, 


19, is now working in the editorial offices 
of the Hearst magazines. The 14-year-old 
twins, William Elbert Whitmire and Ran- 
dolph Apperson, are at St. George’s School 
(Newport, R. I.). If these three ever give 
thought to the training they and their 
brothers need to enable them to grow up 


like their father, one of the things they 











International 
W. R. Hearst Jr. & WIFE 


Their motors are Nos. 1 & 2. 


can reckon on is the help of the expert 
editors whom their father employs. In 
the magazine end of the business, Brother 
John Randolph can, for instance, sit at 
the feet of astute Ray Long, Editor of 
Cosmopolitan. And after William Ran- 
dolph Jr. has attended to a day’s run of 
the morning American, he can handily drop 
in and get pointers from ancient, chinless, 
bald-pated Arthur Brisbane at the evening 
Journal, Also at the Journal just now is a 
man invaluable in an organization like 
Hearst’s—Editor William Curley, “trouble- 
shooter” extraordinary, the man whom 
Hearst Sr. sends to the spot when one of 
his newspapers shows signs of sagging. 

Never have Hearst newspapers executed 
more typically Hearstian maneuvers than 
have the Manhattan ones lately. 

Last week the Journal produced this 
super-provocative circulation stunt: It ad- 
vertised for letters on “Why I want to go to 
Paris,” promising that the winner, man or 
woman, would be taken to Paris personally 
by big-eyed, deep-dimpled, French- 
accented Actress Irene Bordoni (now 
starring in the voluptuous cinema Paris— 
see p. 59). 

In no wise to be outdone, President 
Hearst Jr.’s American last week made two 
announcements: 

1)It had engaged as a daily staff-writer 
no less a personage than Elinor Glyn, 
“world-acclaimed disciple of her own magic 
culture of IT.” 

2) It was going to publish, beginning 
this Sunday, His Eminence Bonaventura 
Cardinal Cerretti’s “First Authorized 
Biography of the Supreme Pontiff... 
POPE PIUS XI.” 





A. P. Antic 


Oldtime journalists have almost stopped 
marvelling at the antics and contortions 
of the Associated Press, for a generation 
grave, factual and colorless under its 
late great Founder President Melville Eli- 
jah Stone; since 1925 jazzed and “re- 
juvenated” under General Manager Kent 
Cooper. But last week oldtimers got one 
more startle. An Associated Press despatch 
from Evanston, IIl., reported that a blonde 
girl had sold to housewives some “lily 
bulbs” which proved, after a week in 
water, to be stones. Peculiarities of the 
report were its complete omission of names 
and its precious form. It was written in 
something approximating rhymed couplets. 
The first stanza-paragraph rhymed “sun- 
dry” with “money.” The third did better, 
rhyming “money” with “sunny.” The fifth 
and final stanza, typical of the rest, read 
as follows: 

“They up and told police. Complaints 
were made in flocks. Police found that the 
‘lily bulbs’ were nothing more than rocks.” 


Chemise Sheet = 


Short but raucous has been the life of 
the tabloid Manhattan porno-Graphic. 
Unlucky lately has been its Publisher 
Bernarr (“Body Love”) Macfadden. Last 
June, Colyumist Walter Winchell left him 
for the New York Mirror, a rival tabloid; 
last July, Editor Emile Henry Gauvreau 
did the same (TIME, June 17, July 29). 
Last week, Editor Louis Weitzenkorn 
deepened the rut by following their ex- 
amples. But not to the Mirror did Editor 
Weitzenkorn wend his editorial steps. Said 
he: to Paris will I go with my wife and 
dog, devote my time to creative writing. 

Editor Weitzenkorn was full of hope 
when he took the editorship of the Graphic 
last August. Said he then: “The Graphic 
unquestionably got off to a bad start. Its 
tone has been a low voice. Its policy was 
a ‘chemise’ policy. So far as Mr. Mac- 
fadden is concerned he agrees with me 
that the Graphic must and will be made 
into a high class newspaper. . . . The tone 
. . . will unquestionably have to be raised. 
I have found the people of New York 
City have a lot more intelligence than 
they are given credit for. ... What I 
want to do is to cross Park Avenue with 
Third Avenue. I don’t want to give up 
Third Avenue, but I want to get Park. 
I believe the people on both streets have 
much in common and one thing is a taste 
for decency. The canons of journalism I 
learned from Herbert Bayard Swope are 
the only ones I know... .” 

Nothing to say had Editor Weitzenkorn 
last week as post mortem over his dead 
editorial hopes. The tone of Publisher 
Macfadden’s sheetlet had not been per- 
ceptibly raised. The Graphic was still the 
porno-Graphic. 

No raw neophyte panting to remake the 
newspaper world was Editor Weitzenkorn. 
At 16, as a cub reporter on the Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., Times-Leader, he had begun 
a long journalistic stint. He had worked 
on the New York Times, the Tribune, the 
Call, the World. When he was Sunday 
editor of the World, Editor Weitzenkorn 
saw some funny Yiddish dialect by one 
of his cartoonists. Colleagues said nobody 
outside The Bronx would understand it but 
Editor Weitzenkorn printed and let mil- 
lions laugh at Milt Gross’s “Nize Baby.” 
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Basic facts and fig- 
ures are contained 
in this new book. 
Send now for your 
copy. 
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AALERT, San Francisco speeds 
production. Here winter is June- 
like, with no freezing tempera- 
tures to create winter prob- 
lems. Nosnow loads. No frozen 
pipes. The average mean tem- 
perature varies but 6°, winter 
and summer. 

Efficiency responds to this 
outdoor climate, invigorating 
the year around. Enthusiasm 
brought by play, the sheer joy 
of living in delightful surround- 
ings, makes people more pro- 
ductive. The dollar has a higher 
commodity purchasing power 
in San Francisco than in any 
other city. 

Here industry looks forward 
to new heights. Favored by 
nature, by tradition,—proud of 
its past—it is ready and sure 
of the future. That 11,000,000 
people west of the Rockies can 
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CALIFORNIANS INC, ; 
Dept. 1511, 703 Market Street, San Francisco 
You may send the free book _ a 
‘“*Why Manufacturers Choose San Francisco,”’ to 
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Industry sets a steady pace in 


SAN FRANCISCO 


be served more quickly and 
cheaply from San Francisco; 
that within a 150-mile radius 
live half the people of Califor- 
nia; that the San Francisco Bay 
area exceeds any other Pacific 
Coast area in volume of manu- 
facturing;—theseare facts found 
in any engineer’s report. 

The awakening of markets 
around the Pacific holds the 
challenge of the future. In the 
lands bordering the Pacific live 
900,000,000 people who are 
rapidly awakening to modern 
wants and demanding modern 
products. San Francisco is the 
natural gateway to these grow- 
ing markets. 

Here is the most advanta- 
geous distributing point on the 
Pacific. Here is headquarters for 
Western commerce, finance 
and industry. 
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PORTLAND 


kront Door of America 


" HE Front Door of the United States is on this 
coast” said Arthur Brisbane in Portland re- 
cently. “There is no doubt that the Pacific ocean 
is the most important body of water in the world, 
from the standpoint of commerce, development 
of civilization and possibilities of war.” 


Another keen observer, Jefferson Myers, United 
States shipping board commissioner said: 


“This young country is but a step behind the much older and 
much heavier populated Atlantic coast. The 2,500,000 tons 
difference in favor of the east coast is really quite small, 
when one considers that the Pacific coast’s annual tonnage 
has increased about 5,500,000 tons the last six years and 
the Atlantic coast totals have fallen almost proportionately.” 


PORTLAND, first market and port of the Pacific 


Northwest and sixth export portin America, is the 
center of this development. Its favorite newspaper, 
‘The JOURNAL—largest evening newspaper in the 
“Pacific DYorthwest—stands ready to help business 
executives who would like to increase sales here 
where buying power is at high tide. 


You are invited to send for a free copy of “Portland, the Key City—and 
The Journa”’, which contains in compact form the facts about this pros- 
perous, growing market. Write for it today! 


the J{OURNAL 


Portland -Oregon 


AFTERNOON - SUNDAY 
Represented Nationally by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 


NewYorx...... 2 West 45th St. San Francisco ..... 58 Sutter Se. 
Cuicaco . . 203 North Wabash Ave. Los Anceies . . 117 West Ninth St. 
PumapevpHia . . . 1524 Chestnut St. PORTLAND ..... 306 Journal Bldg. 


Seattie... H.R, Ferriss, 3322 White Bldg. 
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ANIMALS 





Kaiser Bill 
Kaiser Bill, police dog of Mount Ster- 
ling, Ky., thrice convicted of sheep killing, 


thrice sentenced to death, was last week 


freed by the Kentucky Court of Appeals. 


Bear 

A 14-year-old boy named Boileau, in 
the forest hamlet of Algoma, Ont., heard 
his mother scream. A bear was trying to 
get into the house. Seizing his father’s 
rifle, Boy Boileau ran out. The bear made 
for a telephone pole, climbed to the top, 
tried to escape along the wires. It had 
travelled 20 feet without falling before 
Boy Boileau pressed trigger. Still the bear 
did not fall but lay stretched across the 
wires, dead. 





Gift Dogs 

Fiancés with more wealth than imagina- 
tion were glad to hear last week what 
Crown Prince Umberto of Italy was giv- 
ing his Belgian princess, Marie José, for a 
betrothal present: a pair of Maltese dogs. 
Fiancés who set out to follow the royal 
fashion will learn the following facts about 
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Pies rarer? Negrin 
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International 
Marie José’s MALTESES 
Fashionable fiancés were glad to 


learn. ... 


Maltese dogs: They are more poodlesome 
than Pekingese (see cut). They cost from 
$1,500 to $5,000 each. Fashionable weight: 
1 lb. Foremost U. S. breeder: Mrs J. 
Gardner Rossman of Plainfield, N. J. 
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Gurgling Worms 
Naturalist Charles Barrett, on an ex- 


| pedition in southeastern Australia, sighted 


several earthworms six feet long. Theér 
eggs were greenish, translucent, had tough 
and horny shells. When these earthworms 
heard Naturalist Barrett coming, they re- 
treated quickly into their burrows making 
loud, gurgling noises. 
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Subway Snake 


A five-foot rattlesnake appeared upon a 


| crowded Manhattan subway platform, was 


beaten lifeless by a policeman, thrown into 
an ashcan. 
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GHE NEW 4 AMPICO 


hatled as the wodds finest musical instiu- 
ment .. lives in the wodds finest pianos! 


an achievement of the Ameztcan Piano Company 


HROUGHOUT the country, thousands of 
ceases. professional pianists, teach- 
ers and music lovers have listened to the 
new Ampico and have hailed it as the su- 
preme musical instrument of all time— 
unrivaled in its artistry —unrivaled in the 
deep and satisfying pleasure which it 
affords to its hearers. 

No other musical instrument in the 
world can bring you such music or such 
enjoyment, or can so exactly re-create 
the playing of the greatest pianists of our 
day as can the new Ampico. 
Without the necessity of changing a roll, 
the new Ampico plays selection after se- 
lection, thus providing nearly half an 
hour’s continuous musical entertainment 
—either short pieces interestingly 
grouped or longer works given in their 
original completeness. 
The new Ampico is offered in 25 different 
models. Its library of master recordings 
numbers more than 2,500. And not only 
is it in a class by itself as a means of 
creating fine piano music, but each of the 
pianos in which it is available definitely 
outranks other makes of similar price. 

ae ae 
This marked superiority, found in every 
instrument of the American Piano Com- 
pany, is the inevitable outcome first, of 
273 years of combined piano-making ex- 
perience; second, of unrivaled resources 
which permit the use of finer materials 
than could otherwise be employed; third, 
of leadership reputation which attracts 
the most skilled craftsmen. 


Here is the roll of honor: 


Mason & Hamiin—recognized as the su- 
preme piano—the finest (and incidentally 
the costliest) piano in the world—each in- 
Strument ten months in the making. 
Knase—its tone so colorful and sympa- 
thetic that Kna be was chosen official piano 
of that ultra-discriminating group of musi- 
cal connoisseurs—the world-famous Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company. 


Cuickerinc — America’s oldest piano — 


MASON &€ HAMLIN - 
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Wouldn’t your living room be made richer by the presence of this handsome Mason & Hamlin Florentine Grand? 
Its luxurious grace and beauty are typical of all Ampico models. 


its history interwoven with the history of 
music in this country. 


J. & C. Fiscuer, so outstanding in its class 
that each year European demand sends 
many overseas to France, England, Ger- 
many, Italy. 

Marsuatt & WeNDELL—specializing in 
a styles, and particularly in pianos 
or the small room. 


KNABE - CHICKERING 


VEC. FISCHER + MARSHALLE& WENDELL + HAINES BROS + THE AMPICO 


Haines Bros.—a piano so distinguished 
that over 150 conservatories have selected 
it as their official instrument. 


The new Ampico can be had in any of the 
above makes. With the Ampico, the prices 
of these magnificent instruments range from 
$750 up. Without the Ampico, $375 up. 
Convenient terms will be arranged by your 
dealer, with a liberal allowance for your 
old piano, no matter what its make. For 
complete Ampico catalogue, write to the 
American Piano Company, Five-Eighty- 
Four Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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at THE STORY OF GOODYEAR CHAPTER 9 | 


CAUSE 
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> i Goodyear vision endeavors to see not only the Sn 
KS far horizon, but the steps which must be taken c 
5 to get there. : q 
S Thus, a decade or more ago, when Goodyear saw a 
Zz motor transport definitely limited through the Te 
3 road destruction and restricted speeds imposed a 
re by solid tires, it sought to provide a remedy. > 
‘ It devised the first practical pneumatic truck 2% 

tire, and to establish and forecast this new car- a 
: rier’s wide usefulness, operated the first high- “a 
Ed | i speed, long-distance highway transport, the om" 


famous Akron-to-Boston Express. 
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It is fair to say that the tremendous upbuilding 
since of the nation’s motorbus and truck trans- 
port industry has its roots in Goodyear’s ability 


to foresee a need and to supply a solution. 
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THE STORY OF GOODYEAR 
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Swift, convenient, reliable, econom- 
ical—motor transport, the new great 
carrier— draws cities closer, banishes 


isolation, quickens commerce. 


Its astonishing growth in America is 
steadily accompanied and often pio- 
neered by the development of Good- 
year Pneumatic Cord Truck and Bus 


Tires. 


Exclusive equipment on great urban, 
interurban and transcontinental 
fleets that number their trucks and 
motorbuses by hundreds, Goodyear 
Tires are also favored for reasons of 
quality and economy by the individ- 


ual owner. 


Just as more people ride on Goodyear 
Tires, so in the field of motor trans- 
port is it also true more tonnage is 
carried on Goodyear Tires than on 
any other kind. 
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ncourage a Better Days Wor 
-with ILG Electric Ventilation 


L| 





URING cold weather 

when doors and win- 
dows are closed — that’s 
when you need Ilg Electric 
Ventilation the most. It’s 
the best prescription ever 
written for conserving the 
good health of the indoor 
worker. 


Everyone feels better and 
works better where there’s 
Ilg Electric Ventilation. The 
change in the air is delightful. 
Note how tobacco smoke, object- 
ionable odors, etc., are gently 
whisked away. You enjoy a posi- 
tive air change in any kind of 
weather. 





Ask your electrical good’s dealer 
for a free demonstration of the 
Ilg Electric Ventilator. Find out 
how easy and simple it is to ven- 
tilate your office, store or work- 
shop for only a few cents a day. 
Make sure you see the Ilg — it’s 
painted green — the only electric 
ventilator made with a fully en- 
closed, self-cooled motor. 


Clip, sign and mail the 
Coupon for Free 32- 
page Booklet. 


Ilg Electric Ventilating Co. 


2847 North Crawford Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Iig Products include Motor 
Driven Propeller Fans, Blow- 
ers and Unit Heaters. 


Corrects bad 


air Conditions 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 
2847 NORTH CRAWFORD AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Without obligation send me your 32-page, illustrated book. 
I am interested in correct ventilation as applied to the subject checked. 


Vame_— ——— oa ee eee 


Address — 





() Office LJ Store 0 Factory 5 Public Building Home Kitchen 
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ART 


51 Portraits 

Is she beautiful? Is she thin, fat, dropsi- 
cal, anemic, senile, kittenish or reptilian? 
Last week Manhattanites asked these ques- 
tions about Maria Lani, French cinemac- 
tress. For in the august Brummer Gallery 
was an exhibition of 51 representations of 
this one woman. She was “done” in 











Maria LANI 


Some gave her 14 eyes, some 7, some tf. 


marble, metal, paint, on a platter, on a 
piece of glass. 

There were 47 works by French painters 
and sculptors, two by French poets, one 
by a dressmaker.* With the exception of 
Pablo Picasso, almost every famed name in 
modern French painting was represented. 
Henri Matisse saw Lani in three lines, 
André Derain painted her very swarthily, 
Haim Soutine as a Spectre. One painter 
gave her 14 eyes, another seven, another 
one. She was seen as a machine, as a 
horned toad, as a Negress. Galleryman 
Brummer shrewdly put no photographs of 
her on exhibition. 

Marie Lani lives in the Montparnasse 
(art colony) section of Paris. Amused at 
her facial mobility, a few painters sketched 
her; she showed the results to her friend 
Galleryman Joseph Brummer. He became 
enthusiastic, told her to get a dozen or so 
and he would exhibit them. The Editions 
des Quatre Chemins of Paris has issued a 
book of reproductions of the portraits. 

The significance of these portraits, some 
studied, some perfunctory, seemed to be 
that there is little unanimity of trend or 
vision, at least in France, among contem- 
porary artists. 
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Marvellous Show 


A Jesus, painted yellow and green, 
looked down past his canvas feet last week 
Into the appraising eyes of Sir Joseph 
Duveen. 

“Marvellous!” said Sir Joseph. ‘“Won- 
derful!” 

It was at the formal opening of the 


ooo 
_ *Paul Poiret, famed and fat Parisian couturier, 
1S a jack-of-all-arts, paints moderately well. 
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heralded Museum of Modern Art in Man- 
hattan (Trme, Sept. 16). Invitations had 
been sent to many a socialite and artist. 
With Sir Joseph was his daughter Doro- 
thy, more of a modern art enthusiast than 
he. Around them were Collectors Duncan 
Phillips and Chester Dale; Lee Simons, 
onetime editor of Creative Art (TIME, 
July 9, 1928); Norman Bel Geddes, jack- 
of-all-design; William Gropper, arch-rebel 
draughtsman; Mrs. John Davison Rocke- 
feller Jr.; Editor Frank Crowninshield 
(Vanity Fair); Director Alfred Hamilton 
Barr Jr. On the walls were hung 98 can- 
vases by the four “old masters” of modern 
painting: Cézanne, Gauguin, Seurat, Van 
Gogh. Many a guest at the opening could 
well remember the time. when these men 
were not even subjects for polite con- 
versation. There had been unwholesome 
tales of Gauguin, the stockbroker who de- 
serted wife and child for the allures of 
Tahiti; Cézanne, the vitriolic rebel of the 
‘90s; Van Gogh, fhe lunatic. They had 
been accused of “war madness” and of 
corruption. But such misgivings had long 
been allayed. On Monk’s cloth the can- 
vases hung, beauteously framed, expen- 
sively lighted. All around stood pillars of 
society. Together they murmured with Sir 
Joseph: ‘Wonderful, marvellous.” 
Fossil-Hunting 

The joke about hanging modernist pic- 
tures upside down and no one the wiser 
became last week an embarrassing fact. 
Manhattan's National Academy of Design 
not only hung a picture submitted for its 
winter show sideways, but after severe 
scrutiny by its expert jury of selection, 
and after even severer scrutiny by its even 
more expert jury of awards, composed of 
five preéminent academicians, it gave the 
picture second prize in the show. Then 
they sent for the official photographer, 
that the press of the nation might know 
what they had done. 

The photographer came and looked at 
the canvas. He read the title: The Fossil 
Hunters, by Edwin W. Dickinson. It was 
a curious picture indeed. The photogra- 
pher could make out a grindstone in one 
corner, a depressed-looking young woman 
in another corner, another female figure 
which was either sailing on its back or 
standing on its head, and.an old man with 
a twig in his hand. The rest was all light 
and shadow and twisted draperies. Wher- 
ever the titular ‘fossil’ was, it was not 
visible. 

The photographer was puzzled. He 
asked attendants to take the picture down. 
On its back he saw the words “bottom” 
and “top” written on each side of the can- 
vas. He smote his brow. 

Attendants telephoned academicians, 
who telephoned Artist Dickinson in.Prov- 
incetown, Mass. Yes, said Dickinson, he 
knew his picture had been hung sideways. 
It had been hung sideways at the Pitts- 
burgh International Show last month, too. 
But he had said nothing about it because 
he did not want his painting “to attract 
attention on other grounds than its merit.” 

Hilarious art students and non-academi- 
cians wondered whether, if Artist Dickin- 
son’s picture had been hung properly, it 
would have won first prize instead of sec- 
ond, or whether it would have won no 
prize at all. Said one critic: “The fossils 
are the members of the National Academy 
of Design. . . .” 
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Robeson’s Return 


A big, bronze-colored man, magnificently 
built, scrupulously dressed, walked on the 
stage in Manhattan’s Carnegie Hall last 
week and waited quietly for his audience 
to settle. Then he began in a voice the 
color of his skin to sing “I Got a Home 
on a Rock, Don’ You See.” The singer 
was not Roland Hayes, although for years 
Hayes has been the only Negro to sell out 
a hall of Carnegie’s size. Hayes is slight, 
frail-appearing. He sings spirituals art- 
fully, in a high voice that is often reedy. 
The Negro who sang last week in Man- 
hattan was as tall as Basso Feodor 
Chaliapin and brawnier. His voice was 
big and mellow. He sang simply. He was 
Paul Robeson, athlete-actor-baritone. Last 
week’s was his first U. S. appearance after 
a three-year absence in Europe. 

Paul Robeson is distinctly a Northern 
Negro. The youngest son of a school- 
teaching mother and a Methodist minister 
who had worked his way through Lincoln 
University, he was educated first in the 
public schools of Princeton, N. J. His 
school record won him a scholarship at 
nearby Rutgers College (New Brunswick, 
N. J.). At Rutgers an average of over 
go% in all his studies won him a Phi Beta 
Kappa key in his junior year. He was 
considered Rutgers’ best debater. He won 
his R in four sports (football, baseball, 
basketball, track). The late Walter Camp 
called him “the greatest defensive end that 
ever trod the gridiron.” 

Paul Robeson meant to be a lawyer. He 
took a two-year course at Columbia Uni- 
versity, earned his degree. During that 

















PAauL ROBESON 
Next: The Moor in Othello. 


period, however, he performed in a 
Y. M. C. A. play which Playwright Eugene 
Gladstone O’Neill happened to attend. 
So enthusiastic was O’Neill that he went 
backstage and begged Robeson to act in 
Emperor Jones. His law course finished, 
Robeson consented, and made a name as 
a big actor in Emperor Jones, All God’s 
Chillun, Black Boy. 

Singing came into line naturally then; 
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Has your business outgrown the 
one-ton truck hauling stage? Yet 
you cannot see disbursing all that 
extra capital for three-ton vehicles? 
Twin-Flex is your solution. Twin- 
Flex transforms a model AA Ford 
truck into a rugged six-wheel vehicle 
of three-ton rated carrying capacity 
at one-half the price ordinarily re- 
quired for equal capacity. Twin-Flex 
cuts down haulage costs to the low- 
est ton-mile basis ever approached. 
And maintenance costs are reduced 
by 50%. Additional advantages of 
the Twin-Flex plan for economically 
increasing your tonnage facilities 
may be obtained by mailing the 
attached coupon. 


THE TWIN-FLEX CORPORATION 
4461 West Jefferson Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 





THE CARRYING CAPACITY 





COUPON 
The Twin-Flex Corporation 
4461 West Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
Without obligation please send me full in- 
formation on Twin-Flex. 


Name 


Address .. 














Robeson’s voice had always been splen- 
didly full and smooth, contributing im- 
measurably to the power of his speaking 
performances. In 1925, with Negro Pianist 
Lawrence Brown, he gave his first récital 
of spirituals—another success. Soon after 
he went abroad. 

During the past three years much Robe- 
son news has drifted back to the U. S. 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Prague, Budapest all 
hailed his concerts. Famed were his per- 
formances in Show Boat at the Drury 
Lane Theatre in London. Because he 
was a Negro, he was asked not to enter 
the Hotel Savoy dining-room. He handled 
the situation with grace and dignity. 
London, where dark-skinned East Indians 
get every obeisance, buzzed with sympathy. 

A less intelligent man than Robeson 
might well have come home in a con- 
quering-hero frame of mind, might im- 
mediately have flaunted on his programs 
the classics he has been studying. A 
singing-actor of the first order, he might 
even have attempted to go into opera, 
although no Negro ever has.* 

Instead, Robeson’s returning recital was 
a modest repetition of spirituals he had 
sung before. As in 1925, critics com- 
plained that such a program tends to 
monotony, that Robeson’s range is too 
limited to offset it. But the lay audience, 
including such famed white Negrophiles 
as Novelists Fannie Hurst and Carl Van 
Vechten, received him ecstatically, ap- 
plauded tremendously after “Water Boy,” 
“I’m Goin’ to Tell God all my Troubles” 
and “Joshua Fit de Battle ob Jericho.” 

Robeson will remain in the U. S. for 
two months, will sing at Rutgers College, 
New Brunswick, N. J.; at Toronto, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, Chicago, Madison, Wis.. 
Columbus, Ohio. In January he returns 
to London to play the Moor in Shake- 
speare’s Othello. If successful, he may re- 
turn with it to the U. S. Certainly next 
year he will take a concert tour as far 
west at California. 

In Chicago 

Bits of news about last fortnight’s Chi- 
cago opera opening had post-mortem dis- 
cussion last week, concerned the follow- 
ing: 

Samuel Insull. On the opening night 
he arrived, pearls in vest, gardenia in but- 
tonhole, an hour before curtain time to 
receive congratulations on his new opera 
house. 

Mrs. Ernest Robert Graham, wife of 
the head of Graham, Anderson, Probst & 
White, architects of the new opera house 
(Time, Nov. 4), wore for the first time a 
diamond necklace which Emperor Na- 
poleon gave to Marie Louise on the birth 
of their son, Napoleon II, “King of 
Rome.” 

Mrs. Edith Rockefeller McCormick’s 


| diamond necklace which hung to her waist 


*Even in Ernst Krenek’s Jonny Spielt Auf, pre- 
sented last year at the Metropolitan Opera 
House (Timer, Jan. 28) and before that in many 
a European capital, there was much discussion 
because Hero Jonny is supposed to be a black- 
face comedian The Metropolitan authorities 
worried about letting Basso Michael Bohnen 
wear full, realistic black-face make-up, thought 
perhaps his neck should show white to reassure 
prejudiced observers. 
neck was white. It looked so absurd that at 
the performance it was blackened like the face. 


At the dress rehearsal the 


once belonged among the Russian crown 
jewels. 

Soprano Claudia Muzio (Mrs. Renato 
Liberti) wore diamonds in the ballroom 
scene of La Traviata. The same afternoon 
a writ of attachment had been filed on all 
her gowns and jewels by the Phillip Bar- 
nett Co., jewelers, who complained that 
she owed them $9,284. 

Soprano Hallie Stiles, who was to 
have made her Chicago début in the sea- 
son’s first Romeo et Juliet, was ill, post- 
poned her appearance until Nov. 16. 


Soprano Mary McCormic, native of 
Amarillo, Tex., protégée of Mary Garden, 
sang Juliet sketchily. A few days previously 
she had announced her engagement to 
Prince Serge Mdivani, the about-to-be- 
divorced husband of Cinemactress Pola 
Negri. Said she: “When I met the Prince 
I knew I was headed toward Heaven.” 


Emil Cooper, famed Russian conductor 
who has introduced much Slavic music to 
Western Europe, made his U. S. début. 
While laymen in the audience concentrated 
on the amateurish antics of Singer Mc- 
Cormic, critics marked Conductor Cooper’s 
bright tempo, his fine sense of balance. 


Soprano Edith Mason failed, despite 
expert singing, to save Pietro Mascagni’s 
Iris from dulldom. 





oe 
Lincoln’s 41 

Lincoln, capital of Nebraska, has two 
claims to esthetic distinction: 1) Its capitol 
building, last work of the late great Archi- 
tect Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, is surely 
a piece of the world’s greatest modern 
architecture. 2) Its symphony orchestra 
exists unaided by great-hearted guarantors 
and, miraculously, without deficit. Last 
week the Lincoln players gave the first 
concert of their fourth season. Again 
Rudolph Seidl, onetime oboist in the 
Minneapolis Symphony, conducted his 40 
colleagues, all of whom receive union 
wages. Again there will be given four 
Sunday afternoon concerts sponsored by 
the junior division of the Lincoln Chamber 
of Commerce. 





Sanitarian Puccini 


The House of Ricordi, Italian music 
publishers, has always zealously guarded 
the operas entrusted to it by the late Com- 
poser Giacomo Puccini. Feeling that radio 
was. unqualified to do them artistic justice, 
the Ricordis have kept the Puccini operas 
off the air. Last week, however, the ban 
was lifted and beginning Saturday evening, 
Nov. 16, a series of six condensed versions 
will go on the U. S. air—to advertise 
American Radiator and Standard Sanitary 
Corp.* Madame Butterfly will be first, 
with Conductor Gennaro Papi, Soprano 
Frances Alda, Contralto Merle Alcock, 
Tenors Mario Chamlee and Alfred O’Shea, 
Baritone Pasquale Amato. Tosca will be 
presented in December, The Girl of the 
Golden West in January, Manon Lescaut 
in February, the so-called tryptich (II 
Tabarro, Suor Angelica, Gianni Schicchi) 
in March, La Bohéme in April. Deems 
Taylor, musical handyman, will explain 
the stories. George Maxwell, U. S. Ri- 
cordi representative, will bend a supervis- 
ing ear. 


*WEAF (N. Y.) and associated stations. 


——_—— 
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No set of rules covers all trans- 
portation problems. Every day 
operators are faced with haul- 
ing problems that go far beyond 
the limitations of standard 
truck models. To these oper- 
ators White engineers represent 
a source of sound advice, in- 
telligent understanding and the 
practical application of knowl- 
edge gained through the long- 
est experience in commercial 
transportation. 


A particular truck model that 
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COMPLETE 


WHITE COMPANY, 
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When transportation 


must make money. operators turn to White 


might be highly successful for 
one operator can often prove 
to be an expensive unit for 
another. White engineers not 
only analyze an operation in 
terms of loads, roads and 
coverage, but design the correct 
unit to give the operator the 
lowest possible transportation 
cost. In every field of commer- 
cial activity White engineers 
are saving millions of transpor- 
tation dollars by specially 
designing the exact units to 
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CLEVELAND 


WHITE 


AN D Six 


TRUCKS 
BUSSES 


THE FAMOUS WHITE ROLL CALL 
iS THE MOST CONVINCING 
RECORD OF STANDARDIZATION 
EVER PUBLISHED. THREE COM- 
PANIES ARE LISTED AS OWNING 
1000 OR MORE WHITE TRUCKS 
OR BUSSES, 57 OPERATE FLEETS 
OF 100 OR MORE, 150 OWN SO 
OR MORE, AND 409 HAVE 25 OR 
MORE EACH, 



















do the difficult jobs at the 
lowest cost. 


To serve the broadest field of 
transportation, White builds 
the most complete line of 
quality four and six cylinder 
trucks and busses in the in- 
dustry. But beyond this there 
is the resourcefulness of White 
engineering and the factory 
facilities to build any unit 
required to serve any require- 


ment better. 
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The office of Mr. Robert R. Elsner, Robert R. Elsner Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, showing the *‘'CLEMCO?? York 
Suite as installed by Siekart & Baum Stationery Co., ‘‘CLEMCO”’ Milwaukee Representatives 


Are You Big Enough to Criticise Yourself? 


Then— 


6tD en you step into your office—stop —and look around. Does 
your office express you in the same characteristic manner as the fine home 
you left or the carefully selected automobile you stepped out of? 


It should. It wi// when you choose that “CLEMCO” Fine Office 
Suite you personally prefer. Your visitors will flatteringly commend 
your selection. Each day you will more deeply enjoy the beauty of rare 
woods fashioned by a master designer into an office suite of surpassing 
quality and character. 


BES ORE EG 


Let us give you many helpful suggestions in “Pointers In Planning An 
Office” mailed with Floor Plan Material when requested on your letterhead 


OR 


THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3426 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Nation-wide Service Through the Better Office Furniture Representatives 
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Troubles of Mitchell 


“He, more than any fifty men, is re- 
sponsible for this stock crash,’ wrote 
Senator Carter Glass of Virginia last week 
to the Philadelphia Record. He—Charles 
Edwin Mitchell, head of National City 
Bank—made no reply. Hostility of Sen- 
ator Glass was an old story; besides, Mr. 
Mitchell had serious troubles to cope with. 
The still ominous market; the cancelled 
Corn Exchange merger; the rumored dif- 
ferences with his directors—Mr. Mitchell’s 
position was carrying hazards with its 
honors. 

But troubles are not new to Mr. 
Mitchell nor has he often been bested by 
them. In 1898, a Junior at Amherst, he 
was troubled by his father’s business fail- 
ure, but got himself an assistant instructor- 
ship in public speaking and worked his 
way through his Senior year. In Chicago, 
where he went to work (for $10 weekly) 
for Western Electric, he found that his 
address, chosen for cheapness, excited 
criticism; further discovered that he had 
innocently selected a room in one of the 
Loop’s worst dives. Solution: He moved, 
paid more rent, still made his $10 serve. 
In 1907 came a really major trouble. Sum- 
moned to Manhattan to be assistant to the 
president of Trust Co. of America, Mr. 
Mitchell had hardly unpacked his grip 
when the Panic of 1907 arose to greet 
him. Solution: Skillful liquidation of 
Trust Co. investments, during which Mr. 
Mitchell gained experience later applied 
in the formation of his own investment 
company. 

These early troubles surmounted, Mr. 
Mitchell enjoyed many a successful year, 
during which, under his presidency, Na- 
tional City Bank became first a billion 
dollar, then a two billion dollar, institu- 
tion. Within the past year, through its 
merger with Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
(Time, April 8) and the all-but-ratified 
merger with Corn Exchange Bank (TIME, 
Sept. 30) the Bank reiterated its position 
as greatest U. S. bank, became greatest 
world bank. Now Mr. Mitchell, who used 
to say that he was too poor to eat at 
Child’s, instead, for reputation’s sake, fed 
at expensive hotels, could (but did not) 
eat at lunch wagons or hot dog stands. 
Definitely, finally, he had arrived. 

Yet in spite of, or rather, because of, his 
high position, a new and current flock of 
troubles has risen to plague him. in April, 
when he pulled the call money market 
through a tight place, he received general 
kudos (though it was then that Senator 
Glass first began to reflect upon “Mitchell- 
ism,” its nature and evils). But in Octo- 
ber Mr. Mitchell arrived home from 
Europe just in time to anticipate the great- 
est Market crash in history with a bullish 
pronouncement. When the banking con- 
sortium was formed to halt the panic, it 
was the House of Morgan that received 
most of the plaudits; furthermore the 
bankers did not precisely drop the panic 
In its tracks. 

_ Then, last week, the proposed absorp- 
tion of Corn Exchange Bank fell through. 
Merger terms permitted Corn Exchangers 
either to exchange their stock for National 
City on a four-fifths for one basis or to 





receive $360 a share each. When the Mar- 
ket crashed, Corn Exchange stock accom- 
panied it, at one time reaching a low of 
$160 per share. Obviously Corn Ex- 
changers would gladly take $360 a share 
for their stock; equally obvious was Na- 
tional City’s reluctance to buy up the 
entire Corn Exchange capitalization at a 
point far above its market value. There- 
fore National City stockholders refused 
to ratify the merger, and plop!—back 
went National City to a size well below 
London’s great Midland Bank. This un- 
fortunate development was followed by 
many wild rumors, so widespread as to call 
forth from Mr. Mitchell a denial that he 
contemplated resignation or that his di- 
rectors were at odds with him. Rumors 
had been based partly on the suspicion of 
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CHARLES EpwIN MITCHELL 
The rougher the better. 


a difference of opinion concerning the 
calling of loans by National City branches. 

Thus Mr. Mitchell and his troubles. But 
Mr. Mitchell likes exercise and combat. 
He daily goes through setting up exercises, 
frequently walks from his home (No. 934 
Fifth Avenue) to his office (No. 55 Wall 
Street). He likes surf-swimming, the 
rougher the better. He plays tennis with 
slams and bangs. As he sits at his rather 
old-fashioned desk, overlooked by a pic- 
ture of George Washington, and listens to 
his three telephones ringing, his curved 
eyebrows may become a bit more Mephis- 
tophelian as he remembers one of his pet 
business maxims—that the typical U. S. 
system is the concentration of responsibil- 
ity in the hands of one accountable indi- 
vidual. 


o-— 


Market ‘‘Lesson”’ 

Experience, said Oscar Wilde, is the 
name men give to their mistakes. Although 
there could be no general agreement as to 
whether or not the Stockmarket crash of 
Oct. 23 et seg. was a mistake, last week 
found most economists and many a 
business-man looking for the “lesson.” 

The Bull Market of 1924-29 was sired 
by the Golden Industrial Age of the cor- 








responding period. It was easy, after the 
Market had broken, to denounce specu- 
lators as fools and speculation as vicious. 
Yet a few die-hards (such as Yale’s Irving 
Fisher) maintained, even after the 
Crash, that quotations had never become 
so weirdly out of touch with reality as 
prophets-after-the-event were quick to 
label them. Given a profound conviction 
that the future of U. S. industry was 
boundless, that there was no limit to the 
potential value of U. S. securities, where 
could the line be drawn between far- 
sightedness and folly? Speculation is the 
shadow of industry thrown forward on the 
wall of the future. It had been thrown a 
long way forward during the late Bull 
Market, its size swollen, its perspective 
distorted. But though it was a magnified 
picture, it was not an imaginary picture. 
Behind the shadow of Speculation there 
was still the substance of Prosperity. 


October 23. Why then, did a Market 
which had broken on Oct. 23 demonstrate 
with a continued crash on Oct. 24 that 
the end of the Great Bull Market had 
really arrived? Professor Fisher may stand 
a discredited prophet, yet apt appeared 
his analogy between the break on the 
market and a run on a bank. The Bank 
was U. S. Industry. Assets of the bank 
were the real assets of U. S. Industry. 
Stocks were the paper money which the 
bank had issued. Now all banks, even the 
Federal Reserve System, issue more money 
in paper than they have gold in their 
vaults. Every bank would be broken if 
all its depositors simultaneously attempted 
to exchange paper for gold. And, unhap- 
pily, the Industrial Bank had held itself 
to no fair ratio between cash and paper. 
Auburn at 514—Johns Manville at 242— 
Radio at 114—here were bank-branches 
with a topheavy proportion of notes to 
cash. Even the biggest and most secure 
branches, such as General Electric, Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph, United States 
Steel, constituted inflated currency when 
their securities stood at 403, 310 and 261 
respectively. So long as the depositors 
did not begin to brood over this inflation, 
no harm was done. But so soon as the 
lines started forming at the paying teller’s 
window, the Crash was inevitably swift. 

Oct. 23-Nov. 12. Why the crash came 
on Oct. 23, 1929, is as mysterious (and as 
unimportant) as why the World War 
chanced to begin on Aug. 4, 1914. If some 
trace the War no further than to an arch- 
ducal assassination, then others might 
trace the Crash to a variety of such mo- 
ments as that when Goldman Sachs termi- 
nated the syndicate on their Blue Ridge 
investment trust. Vital point is the under- 
mining of popular confidence that ended 
in the crash. 

Causes of this undermining were: 1) 
Warnings from the Federal Reserve 
Board and other prophets of disaster— 
warnings which, scoffed at when given, 
nevertheless filled the Market with a con- 
viction of sin. 2) A period of almost two 
months (since the Babson Break early in 
September) in which it had taken strych- 
nine-injections to push quotations ahead. 
The September slump (currently almost 
ignored in favor of the peculiar theory 
that the Market crashed without warning) 
was of tremendous importance in its indi- 
cation that a Market which could survive 
only by constant rises had reached the 
limits of its climb. 3) Most important of 
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all, indications of a slowing tempo in U. S. 
industry. The motor stocks, for example, 
had long since fallen from their January 
highs—a forecast of slackening production 
in the latter portion of the year. Now 
steel mills were no longer running at 97% 
and 98% of capacity. Slowly the Market 
began to realize that 1929 might be an 
abnormal year, a high-water year instead 
of one more level in a still-rising tide. If 
this fear were well founded, what then of 
1930, or 1931, of even more distant times, 
the anticipated prosperity of which had 
The Market 
had mortgaged itself with the future as 
its security. If that future did not con- 
tinue rosy, the security had disappeared. 

Economics. Apart from the “causes” 
of the break, many an economic point was 
made apropos the break. Three widely 
discussed points were: 


1) That corporations which had loaned 
money “on call” to speculators had con- 
tributed more than any other group to an 
unsound financial situation because many 
a corporation promptly called in its loan 
at the first sign of trouble. Five directors 
of one corporation threatened to resign 
last week if their company should call its 
loan. These directors took the honorable 
position that having once loaned its money 
to the stockmarket, the corporation should 
stand by the market so long as its loan 
was adequately protected by collateral. 

2) That speculation had been encour- 
aged by the over-conservative financial 
reports of corporations. There have always 
been dishonest concerns which rig their 
books to show $1 per share profit when 
actually there was no profit. But suppose 
an ultra-conservative concern, by scaling 
its assets to minimum and carrying the 
liabilities at maximum, shows $1 per share 
profit when someone else thinks they 
might presumably have shown $2 per 
share profit; tien the incentive to imagi- 
nation and hence speculation is great and 
obvious. 

3) That wide-spread distributions of 
stock to employes have made hundreds of 
thousands unduly “stock-conscious.” 

Results. As to “results” of the break, 
the most important question could not be 
answered, 7. e.: to what extent would the 
Bear psychology of the market spread to 
business generally? Through last week, 
optimism was certainly more pronounced 
than pessimism. Stock brokers were far 
more pessimistic than businessmen. Be- 
ing, especially in the lower ranks, a pro- 
vincially Manhattan lot, they seemed to 
think the Stockmarket would be disgraced 
if Business did not humbly follow its lead. 
Outside of lower Manhattan, Detroit was 
the gloomiest spot, the depths being 
reached by the jocular motor executive 
who seemed to feel that never again would 
any U. S. citizen be able to buy anything 
except a Ford. Following are three typical 
“results” variously predicted: 

1) That Prosperity would increase be- 
cause many persons would hereafter do 
more work and less gambling. Every large 
organization has contained at least one ex- 
ecutive who paid more attention to the 
Market than to the work for which stock- 
holders presumably paid him. And thou- 
sands of independent little store owners 
and such have neglected their business 
with the result that they have sold less of 
the products of Big Business than they 
might have. 


2) That funds hitherto concentrated in 
the Stockmarket would go into more legiti- 
mate fields (some realtors appeared to 
think that the public was going to build 
houses with the money it had lost in the 
market). Certainly there was much talk 
of a revival of interest in bonds, which 
have recently been spurned even by wid- 
ows and orphans. 

3) That the constructive wizardry of 
Herbert Hoover (“great engineering 
works”) might soon be exhibited to a 
waiting and ready people. 


Desken thell: -..s 


Sparse has been the comment upon in- 
dividual losses in the Stockmarket crash 
fortnight ago. Few people have had the 
temerity to expose the amount of their 
trading losses, fearful of jeopardizing 
their credit standing. Gleeful, therefore, 
were newsgatherers last week to find one 
person who admitted her losses, flaunted 
the amount, even named the stocks she 
had had. She, a Miss Margaret Shotwell, 
19, of Omaha, said that she had lost more 
than $1,000,000 in Montgomery Ward, 








MARGARET SHOTWELL OF OMAHA 
. buried her millions with headlines. 


Paramount, Cities Service, General Mo- 
tors. 

With the revelation of Miss Shotwell’s 
identity her cheery confession became 
more understandable. She is a pianist. 
When she was 12, her father brought 
home his friend John Neal, to hear her 
play. So impressed was John Neal that 
upon his death in 1923 he left her $1,000,- 
ooo in Reynolds Tobacco stock. She 
sewed in her chinchilla coat a bar of the 
song she had played for John Neal, Liszt's 
Liebestraum. 

From her press agent, subsequent frag- 
ments of the Shotwell saga appear: 

At 13 the “Tobacco Heiress” began to 
smoke cigarets. Miss Shotwell’s appear- 
ance in Vienna was a triumph. . . . Miss 
Shotwell’s tour . . . was the event of the 
Riviera season. . . . The outstanding sur- 
prise of the concert world is the American 
début of Margaret Shotwell. . . . Though 
her fortune is founded on Camel Cigarets 
she is being importuned to recommend 
Lucky Strikes. . . . Beautiful . . . charm- 
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The vital news of your business 
delivered every day 


Each department ’s record every 24 hours 


You can’t keep abreast of the news if you read to- 
day’s paper a month from now. Neither can you 
keep abreast of your business when figures on which 
you must base decisions are days or weeks late. 

Vital figure-facts, such as orders received, sales 
billed, unfilled orders, accounts receivable and pay- 
able, bank balances... all should be delivered to your 
desk every morning at nine. Only by having up-to-the- 
minute figures before you, can you plan your course 
intelligently and safely. 

With Elliott-Fisher you can get a daily report from 
every department of your business .. . a report posted 
up to last night’s closing that tells you exactly where 
you stand TODAY. You can compare today’s position 
with your position on the same day a week ago, a 
month ago, or a year ago. 

Even when you are away from the office ... on business 
affairs or vacation... a complete, concise Elliott- 
Fisher summary may be placed in the mail to keep you 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 


GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” 


posted quite as effectively as if you were at your desk. 

Without adding a man to your payroll, or in any way 
disturbing your present accounting routine, Elliott- 
Fisher combines the figure facts of every activity into a 
single easy-to-read report. Hundreds of business firms 
that are distinguished by efficient management are 
Elliott-Fisher owners. 

We'd like to tell you more about the part that Elliott- 
Fisher fact-finding machinery 
plays in their success. , 

Use the coupon below and 
weshallbegladtosendyou _.« 
detailed information. @& 









General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 


Name 





Address__ 
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weekly that enables you to Keep 
your finger on the pulse of all = 

scientific changes affecting business, 

Many times the advance scientific 

information contained gives the reader 

an advantageous jump on his business 

situation. Science News-Letter covers 

every branch of science and is written 

in an entertaining, relaxing style. 

Business men and women find this 

weekly a most enjoyable and authen- 
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pay COPIES of Time Now Ready. — Volume XIII (January- 
June, 1929) $5 Postpaid. Time, 350 E. 22nd St., Chicago 








Are You Posted on 
Conversion Privileges 
and Stock Warrants? 


This book 
will guide 


you 
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HOUSANDS 

of investors 
are interested in protecting their funds and 
at the same time sharing in future profits 
through the purchase of bonds and preferred 
stocks which carry conversion privileges, 
stock purchase warrants, etc. Yet relatively 
few of these investors are fully aware of 
what this rich and broad field affords. Our 
new Handbook of Profit-Sharing Securities 
lists and describes about 500 issues and gives 
their 1928-1929 market record. Mail the 
coupon today for a copy. 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED | 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


Offices in principal cities 
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G. L. OHRSTROM & CO., Inc., 44 Wall St., New York 
Please send me a copy of your Handbook of Profit-Sharing Securities T.M. 18 




















ing ... gowns to match the moods of 
her composers . . . Charming . . . buoy- 
ant. . . . She exhibits her diary as simply 


as a little girl exhibits a broken doll. 

Taking a long farewell to amateur piano 
playing, Pianist Shotwell shrewdly an- 
nounced, that she might henceforth be 
heard in vaudeville. 
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The Railroad Week 


To railroaders last week came many a 
piece of news. Of the new developments, 
major and minor, in railroad affairs, these 
stood out: 

@ On Saturday, Nov. 9, the New York 
Central’s 20th Century Limited made its 
10,00oth trip between New York and 
Chicago. In 27 years its passenger list 





Wide World 
B. & M.’s PERKINS 
Aristocracy is not heavy. 


has been 3,080,000, its gross receipts over 
$100,000,000. 
@ Last week the I. C. C. authorized’ the 


re-opening of the 17}-mile Hill City Rail- 
' way. Armour and Co. recently sold it to 


the citizens of Hill City, Minn., for a bar- 
gain price: $1.00. 

@ Two weeks ago George Hannauer, late 
President of the Boston & Maine, died 
of heart failure while watching the Yale- 
Dartmouth game. Last week the B. & M. 
elected Board Chairman Thomas Nelson 
Perkins, Harvard Fellow, as acting Presi- 


| dent. Mr. Perkins has been an outstanding 


lawyer in Massachusetts for some 35 years. 
He was the first American member of the 
Reparations Commission, and in the Rep- 
arations Conference last spring he was 
alternate to Owen D. Young. That he 1s 
a Boston aristocrat does not weigh too 
heavily on his shoulders. He is noted for 
his democracy and humor. ' 
@ For many months the Eastern consoli- 
dation struggle has resembled a chess 
tournament in which a master plays sev- 
eral opponents simultaneously. Shrewd, 
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EDITOR and PUBLISHER & THE 
FOURTH ESTATE 


October 19, 1929. 


PRUDENTIAL CO. WINS CUP 


Its Advertisements Take Holcombe 
Trophy for Third Time 


By winning for a third time the Hol- 
combe trophy for the best insurance 
advertising, the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America has obtained 
permanent possession of the silver 
cup. The final award was made at the 
recent Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence at Cleveland. The cup had previ- 
ously. been won in 1927 and 1928, 


The inscription on the cup reads: 
“Presented by the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference in recognition of con- 
spicuous skill and success in the ap- 
plication of advertising principles to 
the business of insurance.” 


The Company’s magazine and news- 
paper advertising is prepared in co- 
operation with the Frank Presbrey 
Company, advertising agency of New 
York. 








EDWARD D.OUFFIELD 





we 


or | 
conspicuous skill 
and success... 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
PRESIDENT OF AMERICA 
MOME OFFICE, NEWARK, NEW JERGKY 


October 14, 1929 


Mr. Frank Presbrey, 
247 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


My dear Mr. Presbreys: 


As you undoubtedly know, the 
Holcombe Trophy was again awarded to the Company by the 
Insurance Advertising Conference. The report of the 
Judges will, I am sure, be of real interest to you: - 


"The exhibit of the Prudential Insurance 
Company was chosen as an excellent and compre- 
hensive campaign for the sale of life insurance. 
Pictorial interest and copy are of a high order 
and the conception of the campaign is strong end 
constructive. It receives the Holcombe Trophy", 


Realizing the care and thought you have given to making 
our advertisements so attractive, I feel that I would 
indeed be remiss at this time were I not to express to 
you our appreciation in making the award possible, the cup 
now becoming the permanent possession of the Prudential. 


With kindest personal regards, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 






EDD/ASB President 


ee oe 
lewreencnenn amen e/a os ccna 


FRANK PRESBREY COMPANY 


ADVERTISING ° ° , 
247 PARK AVENUE ‘ ° - 


WICkersham 8200 
NEW YORK 









TIME 


| lean, aggressive William Wallace Atterbury 
| o . . . 

of the Pennsylvania is the chess wizard. 
Three boards confront him. Behind one 
sits quiet-voiced Patrick Edward Crowley 
of the New York Central; behind the 
second sits energetic Daniel Willard of the 
B. & O.; behind the third sit the chubby 
brothers Oris Paxton and Mantis James 
Van Sweringen. On each of the three 
Boards a different consolidation game is 
being played. Last week two bold moves 
were made on the Van Sweringen board. 
Master Atterbury made the first when he 








BREAD might cost us that much if we 
had to thresh wheat the way they still do 
in some parts of Syria—by an ox dragging 
a sledge over a threshing floor, hour after 
hour. Out-of-date methods are always 
expensive. That is why business men the 
world over are replacing hand methods of 
floor cleaning by the efficient up-to-date 
FINNELL Electric 5crubber-Polisher. 
[he FINNELL is as great an improve- 
ment in floor cleaning as the threshing 
machine is over sledge methods of thresh- 
ing wheat. An all-purpose machine— 
scrubs, waxes, polishes. 

“88% cheaper than hand cleaning’’ re-| 
ports the Mellon National Bank, Pitts- 
burgh. And savings of equal importance 
are made by the FINNELL SYSTEM in| 
office buildings, hospitals, schools, stores, 
factories, buildings and institutions of all 
kinds. In each case floors are kept more 
beautifully polished, or scrubbed cleaner 
than ever before. 

8 Models—a right size for your own re- 
quirements. Have a FINNELL Engineer 
make a survey and advise you which 
model would be most economical for your 
needs. 

For Homes Too. The Household FIN- 
NELL refinishes floors and keeps them 
beautiful. Light, easy to handle. Sold on| 
terms. 

Write for Booklet — 
stating whether for busi- 
ness or home use—to 
FINNELL SYSTEM, 
INC., 211 East Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana, or 130 
Sparks Street, Ottawa, 
Ont., Canada. See 
telephone book for local 


office. 















IT WAXES 
IT POLISHES 
IT SCRUBS 


Eight models to choose 
from. Have a FINNELL 
Engineer rec- 
ommend the 
size you should 
have. 

Prices $87.50 

and up. 


FINN 


ELECTRIC FLOOR 


z PT 


ACHIN 
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captured a valuable pawn, the Pittsburgh 
and West Virginia. His Pennroad Corp. 
bought for $50,000,000 from Frank E. and 
Charles E. Taplin the controlling interest 
in the road. The loss of this key road is 
a setback to the Van Sweringen merger 
plans, which does not displease the 
Brothers Taplin, arch-enemies of the 
Brothers Van Sweringen. The sale also 
means that the Taplins have given up 
their aspirations for a Great Lakes-Atlan- 
tic seaboard system. Two days later the 
Brothers Van Sweringen gathered in a 
desirable pawn themselves, the Wheeling 
and Lake Erie. The I. C. C. authorized 
the Nickel Plate to issue $20,000,000 in 
promissory notes and to buy control of 
the Wheeling with the proceeds. This vic- 
tory was only partial: the Commission 
gave to the Van Sweringens financial, but 
not operating, control over the Wheeling. 
There was a significant difference between 
the two moves: Master Atterbury made 
his move on his own initiative without 
consulting the I. C. C., whereas the Van 
Sweringens made their move through the 
Commission. 


Banks 

Manhattan. Under a broad charter 
granted in 1799, Manhattan Co., which 
began as a water-supplying concern, has 
long engaged in banking through its unit, 
Bank of the Manhattan Co. Last week 
stockholders voted to change Bank of the 
Manhattan Co. to Bank of Manhattan 
Trust Co., and to increase the authorized 
capital from $22,250,000 to $40,000,000. 
Manhattan Co. will use its increased capi- 
tal to enter the group banking field. Some 
believe, some hope that the laws against 
branch banking may be repealed, allowing 
holding companies to become great multi- 
branched banking systems. 

Equitable Trust Co., recent absorber of 
Seaboard National Bank, voted to increase 
its capital by $44,000,000 of which $25,- 
000,000 will be used to establish a securi- 


ties affiliate. After a split-up, Equitable | 


will apply to have its shares removed from 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
Baltimore. The biggest Baltimore bank 
was created last week when Baltimore 
Trust Co. (total assets over $82,000,000) 


merged with Century Trust Co. (total | 


assets $17,000,000). After the consolida- 
tion a $5,000,000 securities company will 
be formed. Big names among Baltimore 
trust executives include U. S. Senator 
Phillips Lee Goldsborough, Socialite Don- 
ald Symington, Banker Waldo Newcomer. 

Minneapolis. Steady and rapid expan- 
sion of First Bank Stock Corp., operating 
in the northwest, was continued last week 
with the purchase of National Bank of 
Lewistown, Mont., and Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of Cavalier, N. Dak. Units in 


| the chain total 63, resources $430,000,000. | 
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_ The next time you 

are ordering stat 
ionery ask about 
Swan LINEN 


recommended by 
inters ,engravers 

and lithographers 

for forty years 


Product of The 
Central Ohio 
Paper Company 
Columbus, Ohio 



















FOR FINE 
STATIONERY 


LOOK FOR THE 
WATER MARK 





tne, 
GCI EH 


Se ed 


\ Py ORANGE 


’ 
County ; 
Enjoy your winter vaca-e FLORIDA 


( tion in beautiful Orange County in the 4 
lake and hill region of Central Florida. 
’ 


( Every kind of outdoor sport. Good roads. 
( modations. Moderate living costs. ns ) 






Charming towns and cities. Best accom- 
booklet address: Orange County 
Chamber of Commerce, 616 State 

{ Bank Bldg., Orlando, Florida. 























Without the motor there is 
no action—but whether that 
| action is satisfactory for the de- 
vice depends upon how de- 
pendable the motor is. Hun- 
dreds of devices are giving satis- 
factory performance—driven 
by Signal Fractional Horse- 
power Motors. 
Either induction or series 
wound, Signal Fractional 
Horsepower Motors are es- 
pecially designed for motor- 
driven devices—a guaranteed 
performance that meets any 
manufacturing requirement. 
We'll design a special motor, if 
necessary to meet your re- 
quirements. 


SIGNAL ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


Menominee, Michigan 































Small motor specialists since 1890 
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yew will see this immacu- 
lately interesting new dress 


shirt after dark in every fash- 
ionable corner of a well- 
dressed country this winter. 


It is of a rare, fine white 
fabric with a self-pattern of 
tiny bird’s-eye screen. It is 
tailored for a single stud 
(Don 1) or for two (Don 2) 
—both models have the 


smooth, non-bulging bosom 


that Arrow alone makes. 


The price is precisely $3.50. 










Arrows HIRITS 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO.,INC., TROY, NEWYORK +¢ MAKERS OF ARROW COLLARS * HANDKERCHIEFS * SHIRTS * UNDERWEAR 
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No. 8 of a series of Advertisements of American Water Works and 


Electric Company, Incorporated 


... From A ircraft to Z inc 


IRPLANES, Bottles, Cement, 


Dynamos, Engines, Furniture, Gears, 
Hats, Ice Cream, Jewelry, Knives, Lino- 
leum—from A to Z you can go through 


the alphabet and list products of manu- 


facturers using electric power or water 
supplied by subsidiaries of the American 
Water Works and Electric Company. 

+++ power and water, the daily bread of 
a thousand industries... 


As these industries grow there will be 
an increase in the demand for American 
Water Works and Electric Company serv- 
ice and in the earnings from which the 
interest and dividends on its securities 
and those of its subsidiaries are paid. 


An Industry That Never Shuts Down 


AMERICAN WATER Works ano LECTRIC ( OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
50 Broad Street, New York 


Ynformation about this company, or any of its subsidia- 
ries, will be furnished on request. Write for Booklet K-11. 





RELIGION 





| Pope’s Week 








| the biggest 
| Philippines are 





“HIS HOLINESS THE POPE 
“Bishop of Rome and Vicar of Jesus 


Christ, 
“Successor of St. Peter, Prince of the 
Apostles, 


“Supreme Pontiff of the 
Church, 

“Patriarch. of the West, Primate of 
Italy, 

“Archbishop and Metropolitan of the 
Roman Province, 


“Sovereign of the Temporal Dominions 
of the Holy Roman Church, 
“PIUS XI 

“Achille Ratti, 

“Now Gloriously Reigning,” 
last week authorized Cardinal Pietro Gas- 
parri, his Secretary of State, to send the 
following cablegram to Washington, D. C.: 

“Holy Father appreciated greetings of 
Archbishops and Bishops of the United 
States assembled in conference. Most 
willingly bestows apostolic blessing on 
them and their deliberations.” 

Soon back to Rome flashed news that 
the assembled cardinals, archbishops and 
bishops, representatives of the U. S. 
Hierarchy of Roman Catholicism, 57 
strong, had voted to send the Pope a gift 
of $50,000. Suggester of the gift: George 
William Cardinal Mundelein of Chicago. 
Its significance: a tribute on the soth 
anniversary of Achille Ratti’s priesthood. 

Three other events in his vast organi- 
zation were well pleasing to Pius XI last 
week: 

Catholic Hour. At the meeting of the 
U. S. Hierarchy it was announced that the 
National Broadcasting Co. had offered to 
give Roman Catholicism one hour on the 
U. S. ether each & every Sunday. The 
Hierarchy voted to accept this gift, calling 
upon the National Council of Catholic 
Men (Admiral William S. Benson, presi- 
dent) for $75,000 to pay for the programs. 


Philippines. A cable from Manila told 
of the purchase of the Mindoro Sugar Co. 
by Most Reverend Michael O’Doherty, 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Manila, for 
$1,500,000. This news betokened the con- 
tinued potency of the Church in the only 
Christian country in the Orient. By far 
business interests in the 
Roman Catholicism s. 
When the U. S. took the Islands over from 


Universal 


| Spain, William Howard Taft had to nego- 


tiate a separate arrangement with the 
Church for its extensive “friar lands,” 
settled by early Spanish brotherhoods. 
The U. S. paid the church $7,250,000 for 
400,000 acres. By last week’s deal, Arch- 
bishop of Manila regained 32,000 of these 
acres, plus improvements. 

Besides Big Business, the Archbishop of 
Manila is charged with looking to the 
education of his island flock. Principal 
institution is the Atemeo de Manila, where 
such political leaders as Manuel Quezon 
have been educated, where the big, florid, 
blue-eyed figure of Archbishop O'Doherty 
is a familiar sight either walking in church- 
stateliness or riding in one of the Islands 
comparatively few luxurious motors. 
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Work or study all day long. Papers. Words. 
Figures. Day in, day out. 

Then play. But is it play for eyes? Read- 
ing, watching a movie, driving the car, 
playing games, making things with your 
hands, It’s all hard work for eyes, unless 
they see quickly, see accurately and see 
easily, without strain. 

Give the only pair of eyes you'll ever 
have all the help you can. Keep them accu- 
tate. Keep them comfortable. Don’t strain 
them. Have them examined at least once a 
year. Know their condition. And if you 


Your new Tillyer Lenses may be fitted 
in the handsome and sturdy Cortland 
frame, or in one of many other becom- 
ing and serviceable types made by the 
American Optical Company, the old- 
est and largest American maker of 
frames and lenses for your glasses. 


need glasses be sure to ask about wide- 
angle Tillyer Lenses. These new, modern 
lenses provide more accurate vision and 
greater eye comfort. They give your eyes 
extra help because they are accurate to the 
very edge and they are polished to an 
unusual degree of crystal clarity. 

An interesting booklet has been prepared 
to tell you exactly how Tillyer Lenses help 
you see more accurately and comfortably 


than ever before. Let us send you a copy 


free. Address Dept. 19, Amertcan Optical 
Company, Southbridge, Massachusetts. 


© 1929, A. 0. COs 


TILLYER LENSES 


NEW, WIDE-ANGLE . - ACCURATE TO THE VERY EDGE... AN AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY PRODUCT 








NEW YORK 


MAY 6, 1929 


Wherever American Business 


Extends 


HEREVER American business ex- 
tends, it receives active and eftective 
cooperation through the facilities afforded by 


the Guaranty. 


The volume of domestic and international 
business transacted by us, the facilities of 
our European branches, and the standing of 
our numerous banking connections in both 
hemispheres, place us in a position to be of 
exceptional service to our commercial cus- 
tomers. 


We invite executives to discuss with us 
the banking problems connected with their 
domestic and foreign business. 


Guaranty ‘Trust Company 


of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON 
HAVRE 


PARIS 


LIVERPOOL ANTWERP 


CapiTaL, SurpLus AND UNDIVIDED 
PRoFITS MORE THAN $285,000,000 








BRUSSELS 
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College of Propaganda. Last week 
the Pope attended graduation exercises in 
the 300-year-old College of Propaganda in 
Rome. The college, alma mater of poly- 
glot gospellers, produced for the Pope’s 
edification graduation speeches in 25 
tongues and dialects. Among them: San- 
skrit, Hebrew, Chaldean, Japanese, Sia- 
mese, Kaffir, Gaelic, Rumanian, Magyar. 
Said the Pope: he was pleased that God 
had glorified all these tongues. 

New Index. Cardinal Merry del Val, 
Secretary of the Holy Office (the Inquisi- 
tion), presented to the Pope the first 
copy of the new Index of Prohibited 
Books (Index Librorum Prohibitorum), 
563 pages, containing between 4,000 and 
5,000 titles, listed alphabetically by au- 
thors; now for the first time printed in 
Italian instead of Latin. (But the Pope’s 
copy was in Latin,) Books eternally con- 
demned were marked with a cross. An 
asterisk indicated books in purgatory, re- 
deemable if their sinner-authors would 


| expurgate. 


Biography. Pleased also was the Pope 


' that Cardinal Cerretti had written The 














Robbins to Ohio 


Life of Pope Pius XI, to appear serially 


in the Hearst press (see p. 38). 


The Diocese of Southern Ohio is con- 
sidered “broad.” Broad was its recently- 
resigned Bishop Boyd Vincent; broad its 
Bishop-Coadjutor, now full Bishop Theo- 
dore Irving Reese. But more than broad, 
altogether too latitudinarian for most 
Episcopal tastes, is Bishop Paul Jones, 
“the bishop without a diocese,” called 
last fortnight to Southern Ohio to carry 
on during Bishop Reese’s illness [Trme, 
Nov. 11). A pacifist, Bishop Jones is 
looked on by broad churchmen as Lib- 
erals eye a Red. Last week broad and 
high churchmen heaved sighs of relief 
when the diocesan convention of South- 
ern Ohio elected Howard Chandler Rob- 
bins, onetime Dean of Manhattan’s famed 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, as 
Bishop-Coadjutor. 

No Red is Dean Robbins. Though he 
was both too broad and too independent 
for the liking of his erstwhile superior, 
high-church Bishop William Thomas Man- 
ning of New York, he went last spring 
from his resigned deanship to teach in 
Manhattan’s orthodox General Theological 
Seminary, principal training school of the 
Episcopal Church (Time, Jan. 14). 

Born in Philadelphia nearly 53 years 
ago, Bishop-elect Robbins was a Presby- 
terian until his late 20’s. Then he went 
to Princeton Theological Seminary (Pres- 


| byterian), found its Calvinism too*narrow, 


looked for broader horizons. In 1904 he 
was ordained an Episcopal clergyman. He 
had parishes at Morristown and Engle- 
wood, N. J., went to the Church of the 
Incarnation in Manhattan in rg1t. Six 
years later he was elected Dean of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 

Tall, good-looking, social, Bishop-elect 


| Robbins has no worries about an old-age 


pension or about living on the salary of a 
Bishop-Coadjutor ($7,500). About the 
time he resigned his deanship last spring 
he was left by a bachelor uncle a legacy 
of $1,100,000. 
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Bargain Basement now 


HE YOUNGEST of us can remember when stores 

had great cellars full of merchandise, piled high. 
You could buy twenty or thirty dozen of almost any 
item shown upstairs. But today when you clean out 
the shelf-stock, you ve cleaned out the store. 


The reserve is in the hands of the manufacturer. 
Daily telegrams go out. Instant delivery has become 
a key-factor in getting volume out of your territories. 
And nowhere is this truer than in the South. 


Trebled buying power has made the Southern 
market a vital part of your volume. Merchants are 
piling up volume as their customers make up for lux- 
uries long denied them. But their orders go to those 
houses with warehouse stocks or branch factories 
close by. 

Your average merchant looks to Atlanta for his 
rush orders. He knows that one of the fifteen main 
railroad lines radiating from Distribution City will 
bring the goods almost overnight. He knows that 
America’s keenest producers have located their 
branches in Atlanta because it is the South’s strategic 
center. 

He knows, furthermore, that goods from Atlanta 
branch factories are apt to be better values. It takes 


Send for this Booklet ! 


It contains the fundamental 
facte about Atlanta as a location 
for your Southern branch. 





no engineering training to tell him that the combina- 
tion of efficient labor, low taxes, plentiful raw mate- 
rial, and other basic factors found in the Atlanta Area, 
makes possible better goods for the money. Nor is 
it any mystery to him that factories in congested areas 
—competing for labor, for raw materials, for land— 
find it hard to bring their prices in line with Atlanta 
producers. 

It should be obvious to you that a city which has 
attracted nearly 700 of America’s leading concerns 
during the past four years alone must have something 
you need, : 

Yet this may not be so. You may be the exceptional 
house whose requirements are not met by the advan- 
tages Atlanta offers. But neither you nor we can be 
sure of that without careful investigation. 


To simplify this study the Atlanta Industrial Bureau 
will gladly have its engineers analyze your needs in 
their relation to Atlanta’s economic position. With- 
out charge or obligation, and in the strictest confi- 
dence, a thorough survey will be made for you if 
you will write 


INnpUsTRIAL BuREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
9298 Chamber of Commerce Building 


Industrial Headquarters of the South.— 


ATLAN cA 
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‘Follow the Trail of Opportunity 
fo SAN ANTONIO 


The Spaniards came to Texas seeking gold .. . . and sought in vain. 

They trod the land beneath which today are the vast oil and gas stores of 
the Southwest, with more potential wealth than the adventurers visioned in the 
Gran Quivera. Their trails crossed the exceedingly fertile soil of the Rio Grande 
Valley and the Winter Garden, where now are produced millions of dollars of 
wealth in delicious citrus fruit and choice vege- 
tables for northern winter markets. They explor- 
ed the rich, black lands of the Gulf coast country, 
which today yield hundreds of thousands of 
bales of high-grade cotton for the textile mills of 
the world. They sought streams and springs near 
which to erect their rude fortifications, while 
beneath their feet were the great underground 
rivers and lakes from which San Antonio draws 
its pure, abundant artesian water supply and 
from which thousands of acres are irrigated and 
made to yield bountifully. 





The explorers of 200 years ago missed these 
hidden riches. But some 2,500,000 men and 
women of vision are now finding in San Antonio 
and South and West Texas their big opportunity 
for health, happiness and prosperity! 


South Texas is famous for the high 
quality of its grapefruit. Below, 
loading cotton at Port of Corpus 


Christi. 


Here is the last of the great frontiers ....a 
favored section undergoing an intensive develop- 
ment which is making of it one of the richest 
areas in the world. Among the factors responsible 
for this development are: a wealth of raw 
materials, pure water, plentiful natural gas, oil 
and electric power, satisfactory labor, the zest of 
living and working in an equable year ’round 
climate, adequate rail, highway and air trapspor- 
tation, deep water ports and a constantly grow- 
ing market. 





You, too, are invited to follow the trail of opportunity to San Antonio... . 
opportunity both for pleasure.and profit. Come south this winter and see for 
yourself. ‘ 








Dept. 25, Municipal Information Bureau, Aztec Bldg., San Antonio, Texas 
Please send me free booklet (check) 
O “San Antonio—Community of Opportunity” 
0 “What To Do In San Antonio” 


O “Farming—A Successful Year ‘round Business in South and West Texas” 


ee eae Address__ e =e 











CINEMA 


Newsreel Theatre 

The six or seven minutes of newsreel 
exhibited in ordinary program houses are 
selected from many reels of current events. 
Nowhere could one be sure of seeing all 
the newsreels made in any one week. In 
Manhattan William Fox, in collaboration 
with Hearst Metrotone, found what to do 
with the newsreels discarded weekly by 
their companies. He took over a Broad- 
way theatre (Embassy) and changed its 
program from a $2 show twice a day toa 
continuous 25¢ show. He made the pro- 
gram all newsreels, to run for an hour, 
a full photographic report of the pictorial 
parts of the week’s news. 

On the first bill was a sound picture, 
made as an experiment by the Philadel- 
phia Police Department, of a murderer, 
one William E. Peters, confessing his 
crime. With a tired, unshaven face and 
worn, disordered clothes pulled and 
stretched by fierce handling in the patrol 
wagon, Peters told slowly about going to 
his girl’s home, following her upstairs, 
quarreling with her, shooting her. 

You saw ‘Prince Umberto of Italy rid- 
ing in a Brussels street at the moment 
when an anti-Fascist took a shot at him 
(Time, Nov. 4). You heard the shot, saw 
the crowd swerve to pounce on the assas- 
sin. You saw the young Prince, his face 
tight as a drum, proceed to lay a wreath 
on a monument as though nothing had 
happened. 

Lighter events relieved such stern epi- 
sodes. The Embassy Theatre became so 
thronged with newsreel patrons that its 
backers announced they would start a 
chain of such theatres through the U. S. 





The New Pictures 


Is Everybody Happy? (Warner). One 
of the most popular acts of stage orches- 
tras used to consist in the leader telling 
the audience that he was going to play 
a classical piece and a jazz piece and 
asking everybody to show by the way 
they clapped which one they liked best. A 
variation of that idea has been arranged 
for Ted Lewis in the form of some non- 
sense about an old Hungarian violinist who 
played symphonies for royal families and 
his son who played jazz. Elements of 
mother love, fatherly pride, wealth that 
can buy finery but not happiness, fail to 
depress Jazz King Lewis. He excitedly and 
excitingly blows his clarinet and saxo- 
phone, juggles his high hat, croons odd 
songs in a hoarse voice. Best song: “I’m 
the Medicine Man for the Blues.” 


Ted Lewis was one of jazz’s first 
jazzbos. He was playing the clarinet 
crazily in Earl Fuller’s band in Rectors 
restaurant, Manhattan, when he began to 
make money. Until then his antics had 
always got him into trouble. His father 
made a good living running the ladies 
bargain store in Circleville, Ohio. Young 
Lewis went over to Chillicothe in the 
street car every night to play in the high 
school band. Of Hebrew descent, he 
joined the Episcopal church to sing in the 
choir next to a girl he liked. He was dis- 
charged from Henry Goldsmith’s music 
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"TEMPO TENDON DEVAB HOOTED" 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES picked under the tropic sun must start at 
once to buyers. Negotiations are conducted by Postal Telegraph—swift, accu- 
rate, reliable. This same speed-marketing is spreading through all business. 


Commercial 


Cables 


AND GRAPEFRUIT REACHES YOUR TABLE 


FRESH FROM DISTANT SUNNY LANDS 





Mackay Radio 





Ql America 


Cables 


RYPTIC words—a Postal telegram in 
code meaningless to all except the grape- 
fruit shipper and the buyer. And yet, in the 
use of those four code words, lie the reasons 
why grapefruit is so good and so broadly 
distributed in regions foreign to its growth. 


Postal Telegraph is the vital nerve which 
completes the deal between the grower with 
fruit to sell and the store with customers to 
supply. Such messages bring fresh fruit in 
prime condition. 


Quotations, sales orders, shipping direc- 
tions—speeded over the enlarged Postal Tele- 
graph—make the solution of high inventories, 
of slow turnovers whatever the kind of goods. 

All business is turning to this service. And 
for these reasons: Speed, Accuracy, Reliabil- 
ity. A written record of the delivered mes- 
sage. Privacy for sender. Instant attention 
of recipient. World-wide wire connections. 

Postal Telegraph, through affiliations in the 
International System, goes round the world: 
to Europe, Asia, the Orient over Commercial 
Cables; to the Wet Indies, Central and 
South America over All America Cables; even 
to ships at sea through Mackay Radio. 





FRESH GRAPEFRUIT—how good it is. Postal tele- 
grams have brought it thus fresh to your table—telegrams 
from local merchant to wholesaler, from wholesaler to 
grower. Business everywhere is using the Postal Tele- 
graph to insure speed and accuracy in all transactions, 

























Iron arteries — water 
mains beneath streets — 
sustain life and industry, 


on request. 





New York 















A 


VITAL FORCE 
BEHIND THE 


WATER TAP 


A 


HE GUARANTY that when a 


tap is turned water will flow abun- 
dantly is the most vital of public 
considerations. Cities exist only 
because of constant and unfailing 
water supply, controlling the fire 
hazard and providing necessary 


sanitation. Man must have water. 
Without assurance that the bounti- 


ful flow shall not cease, civilization 
would soon crumble. 


Properties of Community Water 
Service Company have engaged in 
distribution of this indispensable 


commodity for periods up to 
76 years. The financial structure is 


simple, consisting of Bonds, Preferred and Common 
Stocks. We recommend these securities for in- 
vestment, and will send information about them 


The Common Stock is listed on the 
New York Curb Exchange 


A 


P. W. CHAPMAN & (C0,INC. 


42 Cedar Street 


115 West Adams St. 
Chicago 
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store in Columbus because whenever he 
tried out a clarinet for a customer people 
thought he had gone crazy. He kept run- 
ning away from store jobs to work in 
bands but was usually sent home because 
he could not play in time. After he left 
Fuller’s band he made a hit. Lewis 


7 re 








Jazzpo LewIs 


“Opera? Boloney!” 
enlarged his stage until it included the 
whole continent. Although he preceded in 
popularity such current figures as Paul 
Whiteman and Meyer Davis he has con- 
sistently refused to take his profession 
solemnly. Asked to give a jazz concert in 
Carnegie Hall, Manhattan, he replied: 


| “Boloney! Do you want to make me out 
| a jackass?” His orchestra is a_ well- 
schooled unit of lively individuals. He 


was one of the first jazz-producers to 
practice leaving the orchestral dais and 
wandering ainong the dancers while play- 
ing. He has played in many a musical 
comedy, in bigtime vaudeville. The Prince 
of Wales is his friend. He spends most of 
his time west of the Alleghenies, earns 
from $4,000 to $8,000 per week. 

Around the World via Graf Zeppe- 
lin (Hearst). Mountains, cities, woods, 





| rivers, steppes, cheering crowds, Chicago, 





the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans have been 
photographed from the air hundreds ot 
times. As seen from a window of the 
Graf Zeppelin they are not any more 
exciting than they have been in the past. 


| Only a sense of the topical connection ot 


these particular scenes and the unlikeli- 
hood that a camera could go around the 
world in a dirigible without finding any- 
thing interesting keeps you watching till 
the end. Apparently the unlikely has 
happened. There is a synchronized sound 
accompaniment, but that was put in at 
the studio. Best shot: one of the crew 
crawling out along the hull 3,000 ft. above 
the Atlantic. 

Condemned (Goldwyn). There is 
hardly a scene in this that is not well 
photographed and Ronald Coleman and 
Ann Harding act as well as you would 
expect. Unfortunately, the charm that 
the director has taken such pains to put 
into Condemned is wasted because it 18 
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inappropriate. Proper picturization of the 
grim penal colony on Devil’s Island* calls 
for another quality than charm. This bleak 
little story about a criminal who fell in 
love with the abused wife of the prison 
warden could have been made credible 
only by thoughtful, undecorative realism. 
Best shot: Louis Wolheim, the toughest 
man on Devil’s Island, exposing a ring of 
tattoo-marks around his neck, with the 
legend: “Cut on the dotted line.” 

Paris (First National). Irene Bordoni 
has given about 4oo performances of 
Paris on the stage. Since the director of 
a picture can retake parts he does not like, 
Paris as a talking film may be as good as 
the best performance of the 400. The 
sound device records satisfactorily one of 
the few female voices which can render 
U. S. songs with a French accent and re- 
main bearable. The middle-aged stage 
comedienne Louise Closser Hale even 
makes funny the cinema réle of a Newton 
Centre, Mass., matron who loses her inhi- 
bitions after one drink of cognac. In spite 
of occasional blurred color sequences, 
Paris is about as effective as the photo- 
graph of a musical comedy can be. Best 
shot: Zasu Pitts as a maid. 


MEDICINE 

















Periodic Health Exams 

Astute New York physicians last week 
initiated a publicity campaign to accom- 
plish three things: to reduce disease in the 
community, to get themselves more busi- 
ness, to meet the increasing competition 
of public health, commercial health and 
free institutional medical activities. The 
campaign was certified as a good example 
for physicians in other communities to 
follow by President-elect William Gerry 
Morgan of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, who went from his office at Wash- 
ington to Manhattan to address the 
opening mass-meeting of the movement at 
the New York Academy of Medicine. 
Secretary of the Interior Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, onetime A. M. A. president, also 
approved, by letter. 

Under auspices of five county medical 
societies in New York City, campaigners 
are using mass meetings, the press, the 
radio and school teachers to recommend 
that each person in the community be 
physically examined at least once a year. 
Preferably his personal physician should 
do the work. If an institution examines 





him, his personal physician should get the | 
information, should interpret the findings 


and tell the patient that he is healthy, that 
he should do so-and-so to prevent disease, 
or to cure affliction. 


Radium Poisoning Inherited? 


Five New Jersey women who one year 
ago believed that today they would be 
dead, were still alive last week but un- 








*Last week La Martiniére, 
sailed from La Rochelle, France, 
Island, French Guiana, most notorious of mod- 
ern penal settlements, with its semi- annual cargo 
of convicts (673) locked in iron cages below 
decks, The voyage takes three weeks. Few 
escape from Devil’s Island; few are released 
until Death comes for them. 


grim prison ship, | 
to Devil’s | 








Modine Unit Heater Mod- 

el 701 — 130 Ibs. — re- 

places over 2 tons of pipe 
coil radiation. 


Modine 


Unit HEATER 


FOR STEAM, VAPOR, VACUUM, HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 





ONTROLLED light —direct- 

ed where it is needed — 

shows every movement of a 

fast match. There are no shad- 

ows—there are no dark spots. 
Perfect illumination. 


Modine Unit Heaters control 
heat as light is controlled. It 
is directed down as light is re- 
flected down. It is applied 
where it does the most good. 


There are no cold spots, no un- 
heated areas—and Modines may 
be installed to meet any heat- 
ing condition, just as lighting 
is varied to fill different needs. 


But, aside from comfortable 
heat, Modines provide econom- 
ical heat—and the economy 
is perpetual. From first cost to 
the total operating cost Modines 
are perpetually economizing 
with the cost dollar. 


Will be glad to send you com- 


plete information on request. 


MODINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
( Heating Division) 
1716 Racine Street Racine, Wis. 
Branch offices in all large cities. 
London Office: S. G. Leach & Co., Ltd., 26-30 Artillery Lane 
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Individual 
Address 










Please send me information about use of Pressed Steel for__— 


TIME 


Save More with 


Blanking 
Forming ~ 
Drawing 


Perforating 
Assembly 


‘PRESSED STEEL 


Medium and Heavy Stampings 


Truscon is an outstanding factor in the 


Pressed Steel Industry by reason of modern 


production methods which entitle its cus- 


tomers to all benefits of economy, quality, 


accuracy and speed. The tremendous facili- 


ties for the production of pressed steel parts 


can be used to supplement your own plant. 


We want to co-operate with you to the 


extent of developing or creating pressed 


steel products that become integral parts 


of your finished product. Our designers 


are experienced, competent and ready to 


serve. 


6100 Truscon Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Your inquiries are requested. 





Company 
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comfortable at the imminence of death. 
They are suffering from radium poisoning 
contracted while painting luminous watch 
dials for the U. S. Radium Corp. (Time, 
June 4, 1928 et seq). The company, after 
law suits, gave each woman $10,000 and 
expenses. 

Last week the damage suit of another 
onetime employe against the company was 
about to reach trial. Mrs. Ethelwynne 
Metz of Newark claimed $200,000 per- 
sonal damages. Her husband wanted $50.- 
ooo for loss of her services. Moreover, 
Mrs. Metz’s doctor, Ames Lawrence Fili- 
ponne of Newark, last week stated that 
Edward Metz, 6, born after Mrs. Metz 
had worked for U. S. Radium Corp., was 
also suffering from the same poison, ac- 
quired in utero. The child’s affliction, if 
proved, promised to raise fine medico- 
legal points. Is he the victim of indus- 
trial hazard? Can a concern be held liable 
for the ills of its employees’ descendants? 


Physical Therapy 
Physical therapy comprises the use oi 
physical, chemical and other properties of 


| heat, light, water, electricity, massage and 


exercise. Until after the War U. S. doc- 


| tors left those useful means of treatment 
largely to quacks who did so much ignorant 


mischief that the regular practitioners were 
obliged to form the American College of 
Physical Therapy. Last week the College 
met in Chicago. 

As usual at such meetings there were 
dozens of clinical demonstrations and 
batches of talks—to wit: 

X-ray (in proper hands) eases pain and 
helps cure boils, carbuncles, cancer, neuri- 
tis, neuralgia (Dr. Roy Fouts of Omaha) 

Heat can remove tonsils without sur- 
gery, by cutting off their blood supply 
(Dr. Frederick Louis Wahrer of Marshall- 
town, Iowa). 

Excess fat may be a disease, like ap- 
pendicitis or measles, and then should not 
be fought by diet or massaging machines 
(Dr. Maxmilian Kern of Chicago). 

Ultra-violet rays are useful against per- 
nicious anemia and leprosy (Dr. David 
Israel Macht of Johns Hopkins) and stim- 
ulate mental activity (Dr. Victor Eman- 
uel Levine of Creighton University School 
of Medicine, Omaha). 

A burthen of many addresses was—and 
Dr. Norman Edwin Titus of Columbia 
repeated it when he was inducted as the 


| College’s president—the warning that arti- 


ficial sun lamps, vibration machines (elec- 
trical or mechanical) and all the things 
which the skilled physical therapist uses, 


| can do more harm than good if they are 


not controlled and practiced by graduate 
physicians trained in physical therapy. 
Wheedlers Foiled 

Physicians of Peekskill, N. Y. (popula- 
tion 18,400) last week published a plan for 
foiling patients who try to wheedle tree 
medical advice over the telephone. The 
25 Peekskill doctors, practically all ot 
whom are general practitioners including 
Hickson Field Hart, 66, city mayor, agreed 
to charge $1 for every phone consultation. 
Their other fees are representative of what 
medical charges are in communities ol 








: | Peekskill’s size: $2 for office consultations, 
: | $3 for office consultations after regular 


hours; $3 for residence or hospital visits 
in daytime, $4 after 10 p. m. 
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ean Sie 


Let General Box help make a clean sweep of locally. After adopting the suggestions of 


all your shipping room problems. Our engi- General Box Engineers, and after using 
neering staff will, if it is at all possible, design General 


a shipping container for you that 
will be stronger and lighter than 


your present one—lowering trans- 


portation costs . . . that will be 


easier to assemble and quicker to 
pack — thereby speeding up the 
flow of goods through the shipping 
room... that will cut down theft 


and damage...and that will be 
easier to handle and quicker to 
unpack by your customers... 

A candy manufacturer had been 
using made-up boxes, bought 


OUR OFFER 


Consign your product, just 
as you pack it for your cus- 
tomers, to one of our labo- 
ratories( either 62 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago, or 151 Kent 
Ave., Brooklyn). Our engi- 
neers will study your present 
box or crate, redesign it to 
eliminate excess costs, 
ship your product back in 
the recommended package, 
and submit a report that will 
either point the way to defi- 
nite savings or give you as- 
surance that no improve- 
ment can be made. Or, if 
you prefer, write for one of 
our engineers to study the 
problem in your own shipping 
room. The investigation is 
free, either way. 





Boxes in his plant for a term of 


years, he goes on record with this 
significant statement —’’ We es- 


timate the total saving in a year's 


use of your boxes to be 50% of 
our original cost when we were 
using made-up boxes.”. . . In ad- 
dition to initiating economies of 
this nature, General Box maintains 


these economies by the consistent 
quality of its products and the ab- 
solute dependability of its delivery 
schedules. Use our offer as a key 
to unlock possible savings for you. 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 


504 N. DEAR 
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DALLAS 


... Southwestern 
Aviation 


Center! 


ALLAS’ position as an aviation center is of interest 

to executives in the various branches of the avia- 
tion industry and to general executives seeking the most 
modern distribution and sales facilities. 


























Two large, well-equipped municipal airports, each only 
twenty minutes from the business section, constitute 
the foundation on which Dattas is building a great 
aviation future. Dawvas is the hub of air passenger 
trafic lines, the foci of air mail distribution, the 
center of flying instruction with three great 
commercial aviation schools, and has been chosen 
by leading manufacturers as distribution center 
for planes, parts, accessories and service for the 
six billion dollar Southwest market. 


Ideal flying weather twelve months in the 
year—miles of flat prairie country where 
landings can be made anywhere—a stra- 
tegic location on the Southern transcon- 
tinental route, which can be flown on 
schedule every day in the year, while 
Northern routes are frozen and sleet- 
bound—all contribute to the 
growth of Datias as Southwest- 
ern Aviation Center! 


Both aviation and general ex- 
ecutives are invited to mail 
the coupon for valuable free 
book, “Dallas—Distribu- 
tion Center.” 





Hangar line at Love Field, one of Datxas’ two large 
Municipal Airports. Ask any pilot! | 


Dallas > 


e 





Southwestern Headquarters to American 
Business — 1,936 national and sectional 
concerns maintain branches in DaLtas. 











a a ne | 
: Industrial Dallas, Inc., : 
: 1417 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas. H 
. 
: Mail free copy of “Dallas—Distribution Center” to: H 
+ 
: Name_ £ ; 
8 Title___ : 
: Company . pict acecenan : 
4 Address___ <a ee See a RS : 
‘ a 
+ a ‘ ‘ Scents 
Enacausesnccassensnnuscansnsnnasasasnenseneseuseusgnusnssssucsencossneuscsceecec! 


| 


kopf family gave $1,500,000. 


-EDUCATION 





At Buffalo 


As they go out to their country club to 
play golf or polo, the well-to-do of Buffalo 
pass a militant group of stone buildings 
to which they point with constantly in- 
creasing pride as the University of Buffalo. 
Not many members of the country club 
are alumni of the University. But in the 
past decade the University had increas- 
ingly entered the country club’s conscious- 
ness, through the good offices of that po- 
tent Cornell alumnus-trustee, liberty-loan 
driver, reparations expert, friend of Owen 
D. Young, “double” of Governor Roose- 
velt, lawyer (Kenefick, Cooke, Mitchell & 
Bass) and banker (Marine Trust )—Wal- 
ter Platt Cooke. 

In 1920 Mr. Cooke went among the 
Buffalonians and told them the University 














International 
WALTER PLATT COOKE 
“Think of good old Charlie Norton!” 


ought to be endowed. Some 24,000 citi- 
zens gave $5,177,000. This year Mr. Cooke 
went forth again and when his drive ended 
last week, some 30,000 contributors had 
given, despite a crushing stockmarket, 
more than $5,360,000. 

To Buffalo the University is more a 
private educational necessity than was 
ever the gymnasium to Athens. Since its 
founding in 1846 as a medical school, it 
has been “an institution of learning where 
boys and girls who could not leave their 
homes could pursue their higher studies.” 
Its first chancellor, Millard Fillmore, left 
after two years to be Vice President (and 
pinch-hitting President) of the U. S. 
Twelve years after his death (1874). a 
School of Pharmacy was added to the col- 
lege. Later a Law School (1887), Dental 
School (1892), School of Arts & Sciences 
(1913) were grafted on, scattered in dirty- 
faced downtown buildings. After the en- 
dowment drive of 1920 all the schools 
were gathered in the stone buildings on the 
road to the country club. The site used 
to be the county poorhouse. 

The Niagara-potent, dye-making Schoell- 
Teachers 
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Power 
without 
Control 
Is worse 
than 
wasted 











13 


Thirteen Times 


the Manpower of Industry 
Hidden Away in Electric Motors - 


Electric motors in America’s industries today 
provide working capacity equal to 250 mil- 
lion workmen. That is more than 13 times the 
actual number of men employed. How effec- 
tively this army of “‘unseen’’ workers is used 
to bring down costs is determined by the care 
with which Motor Control is selected. 


——— 








UTLER HAMM 
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Waa destiny 


new-born 
Power... 





MATCH ... new-born power of heat with 
endless possibilities. It can waste itself un- 
used ... or loose destruction through thought- 
less handling .. . or light the fires of industry, 
where heat, confined, directed, controlled be- 


comes a most valued tool of progress. 


Daily, new electric power is born. It, too, is 
fully profitable . .. or only partly so... or 
actually destructive ... according to how well 
it is directed . . . controlled. Electric motors 
supply raw power .. . merely brute force. 
Motors to serve must have regulation .. . 
Motor Control. 


Motor Control, properly designed and applied 
with foresight, collects full returns from elec- 
tric power. It guards against costly breakdowns 
which snarl production schedules, which waste 
time and labor. It permits heavier loads on 
motors with safety ... guards men and equip- 
ment as well. It makes machines convenient 
to start, stop, and manipulate, assuring maxi- 
mum economy of the operator’s time. And in 
addition, many manufacturing processes . . . 
both intricate and simple... are automatically 
performed with Motor Control. 

Savings from any modern Motor Control are 
certain ... but their total is determined largely 
by the kind of Control you buy. Details of con- 
struction, protective features, convenience, 
adaptability, past performance, and reputation 
.-- each should have weight in your selection. 


For over three decades, the name Cutler- 
Hammer has been an identifying mark of 
profitable Motor Control. You will find that 
many successful plants specify Cutler-Hammer 
Control on every motor-driven machine they 
buy ... that many machine designers incor- 
porate it as standard equipment to insure full 
production capacity and convenience ... that 
most electric motor manufacturers recom- 
mend Cutler-Hammer Control as a sound in- 
vestment that assures full earnings from 
electric power. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 


1213 St. Paul Avenue 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


E 











The Control Equipment Good Electric Motors Deserye 
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& Who Knows 
ae What's | 
ae Correct ? 


NE can’t, of course, ask 

just anybody what is 
the correct new note in eve- 
ning jewelry for men. But 
one can always depend upon 
Krementz to answer that 
question correctly in prac- 
tically all the better shops 
throughout the United 
States. 








Studs, links, and vest but- 
tons must always match. 
Tuxedo jewelry should 
either be black enamel or 
dark mother-of-pearl. Only 
white mother-of-pearl may 
be worn with full dress. 
The rich leatherette cases in 
which all Krementz sets are 
sold make them popular and 
well thought-of gifts. Priced 
from $7.50 to $50 a set. 
Write us for name of dealer 
nearest you. New Yorkers 
may phone our Fifth Avenue 
Office, Lackawanna 3123. 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
Makers of Fine Jewelry since 1866 
Newark, N. J. 







rementl 


CORRECT EVENING 
JEWELRY FOR MEN 


| 


TIME 


in Buffalo’s public schools gave $23,244. 
Publisher Edward Hubert Butler of Buf- 
falo’s Evening News gave $50,000. The 
Hoefler Ice Cream Co. gave $2,500. Driver 
Cooke and three other trustees gave $800,- 
ooo. Out-of-town alumni sent $29,450 and 
175 students at the Law School raised 
$2,963.50. . . . When finally the crusade 
was over and all the cash in hand, Driver 
Cooke said: “I’m very happy—and god- 
dam tired.” 

To wind things up properly Driver 
Cooke gave a dinner. Beside him sat 
Chancellor Samuel Paul Capen, son of 
Elmer Hewitt Capen (onetime Tufts 
College President), acquired with the new 
campus in 1922. Stirringly spoke Trustee 
Cooke: “You are going to be the keepers 
of the city’s honor in your lifetime.” Of 
Chancellor Capen’s predecessor he said: 
“Think of good old Charley Norton, serv- 
ing with unflagging energy and faith for so 
many years! Maybe somewhere he 
listening in tonight... .”* 


is 


Rules 

Last week three attempts were made to 
lay down empirical formulas for the con- 
duct of U. S. school children, pedagogs, 
undergraduates. 

For School Children, the National 
Education Association provided, in 
Journal, a set of ten boldface do’s and 
don’t’s, “beautiful ideals for children origi- 
nated in Czechoslovakia.” Children were 
urged to love schoolmates, instruction, par- 
ents, honest people, justice, their country- 
men. Lying, hatred, war, passion, stealing 
were to be shunned. They were to “call 
no man patriot who hates or has contempt 
for other nations. . . .” 

For Pedagogs, there was a set of ethics 
which had been adopted by the Associa- 
tion, “that teachers may know what 
considered proper procedure.” To 


is 


the 


Association it is proper that “a teacher’s | 


own life should show that education does 
ennoble.”” It is improper to accept money 
for tutoring members of one’s own class, 
to act as agent, or accept a commission. 
royalty or other reward, for books or sup- 
plies, “to ‘underbid’ a rival in order to 
secure a position, to interfere between 
another teacher and a pupil in matters 
such as discipline or marking.” It is un- 
becoming for a teacher to “permit his edu- 
cational work to be used for partisan poli- 
tics, personal gain, or selfish propaganda.” 

For Undergraduates a monograph 
was published at the University of South- 
ern California by President Rufus Bern- 
hard von Kleinsmid and Vice President 
Frank Charles Touton, so that U. of S. C. 
students might study more intelligently. 
For each of 20 university and junior col- 
lege courses the book presents different 
techniques. In all his studies the student 
is admonished to concentrate, familiarize 
himself with inner workings of libraries, 
be “intellectually and socially honest. pic- 
ture the situation.” An incipient journalist 


is warned that “the newspaper worker | 


must husband his vitality for emergency 
situations as well as for strenuous physical 
demands of the journalistic career.” 

*Onetime Chancellor Charles P. Norton 
“practically devoted his life to the progress of 
the University of Bufialo.” The Chancellor 
Norton Medal is awarded annually to the citizen 
who has brought distinction to the City 
Buffalo. 
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Let the hum of your reel make you forget 
the hum of the office... 


What's your 
favorite hobby? 


Fishing? Hunting! Golf? Tennis? 
Horseback riding? Aviation? Boat- 
ing? Whatever your favorite hobby, 
whatever the family’s favorite hob- 
by, here’s the place to ride ’em in 
a wholesome, homelike atmosphere— 
away from the crowds! Sea Island 
Beach —a new kind of “Hobby- 
Land”—wnlike any other play land 
an America! 

Imagine a hunting preserve of 
60,000 acres—all within an hour 
of one of the smartest of Winter 
colonies! The luxury of perfect 
living, without the extravagance! 
Come and bring the family and all 
keep well and happy under a semi- 
tropical sun—with everything to 
do, or nothing. 






A Hunting 
Preserve of 

| 60,000 acres 

| aboundingin 
Deer, Wild 
Turkey, Wa- 
terfowl and 
Quail. j 


SEA ISLAND 
z [4 EACH & 


“"Where Indian Summer spends 
the Winter’ 


The New CLOISTER APARTMENTS 





| Write for illustrated booklet 
SEA ISLAND COMPANY, Sea Island Beach, Ga. 


New York Office—522 Fifth Avenue 
Room 416—Phone VANderbilt 7860 


| Chicago Office—32 N. State Street 
| Room 601—Phone Central 5945 


Detroit Office—1st Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Room 2188—Phone Cadillac 2680 
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A BROKEN KNEE sy'nsurance 


ONE DAY IN JANUARY, last year, 

Charles R. Thurston, of Battle Creek, 

Michigan, in going downstairs in his 

home, fell, breaking his right knee. A 

surgical operation was necessary, and 

Mr. Thurston was disabled many 

months before he could resume his 

duties as druggist. Fortunately, he was 

insured under an tna Accident Policy, 

which not only paid the operation fee 

and the hospital bills, but also paid him 

$37.50 a week during the long period of 

eo j r , his disability. (Claim 24-PA-816.) 

9 i a ccleaner te icak . Touring along the highway in 
ff ; 7h 4 Georgia, K. B. Deane, from Toledo, 
Ohio, was seriously injured when an- 


nis ? J a \ re» other car pulled out of line and crashed 
soat- té . ie ay | te A into his machine. Many miles from 
bby, == oe FyX. home, Mr. Deane found that it pays to 
og -— —. ae be insured under an Aitna Accident 
wan ’ rs “a Policy. Atna paid the bill at the local 
land ; ao <. ~ | j 4 hospital where he was taken, and as- 
bby- ee ‘" sisted in his recovery in every way 
land , L! } possible. Also, during the many months 
a : ” r of disability that followed, tna paid 
eres re X 4 ne 4 Mr. Deane a weekly indemnity of $50. 
inter fi “a ~ : (Claim 31-PA-10.) 

rfect ‘ The body of C. R. McLaughlin was 
tall found inside his automobile submerged 
ead, a i in twenty feet of water in Horseshoe 


g to Lake, Mississippi. The car had skidded 
e from the road and slid over a steep 
1 “ g embankment. The driver, unable to 
. neg extricate himself, had been drowned. 
The cause of the accident was unde- 
termined. The widow of the insured 
man was paid $30,000 by Atna. (Claim 
39-PA-425.) 

“Insured by Aitna” means unfailing, 
immediate help in time of distress. The 
above claims, like all just ones, were 
settled by Aitna promptly. Though the 
names given are fictitious, all other 
details are correct and recorded fully 
in the 2tna files. 

There is an tna policy or bond to 
protect you against every insurable 
risk. From coast to coast 20,000 trained 
ZEtna representatives, in every section 
of the country, stand ever ready to 
assist you when in trouble. Let the 
#Etna-izer in your community help you 
establish a complete and economical 
program of protection. 

The Atna Life group consists of 
The Atna Life Insurance Company, The 
#Etna Casualty and Surety Company, 
The Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany, The Standard Fire Insurance 
Company, of Hartford, Connecticut. 


SEE THE ATNA-IZER IN 
YOUR COMMUNITY—HE IS 
A MAN WORTH KNOWING 
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Your Dressing 
Case, Sir! 


You will find it contains everything needed for 
your comfortable get-upin the morning. It has 
a genuine natural ebony military brush with 
very fine bristles, comb, box for dental and 
shaving cream, tooth brush tube, shaving brush 
tube, box for safety razor and toilet water 
bottle in nickel case with spring top to hold 
stopper tightly. Price $10.00. Order direct. 
We send postpaid and guarantee safe delivery. 
Your money back if you are not satisfied. (And 
the family might like to know that it is one of 
the new Christmas gifts you would really like 
and use.) . 

Other gifts that will delight your friends and 
treat your pocketbook gently are shown in our 
annual catalog, a copy of which we shall be glad 
to mail you. It shows 6,000 new, charming, 
smart and original gifts, offering you an easy 
way to do your Christmas shopping. 















Daniel Low’s 
Gifts for 62 Years 






Daniel Low & Co. sitm mass: 


Gentlemen: I enclose my check (or money 
order) for $10.00. Please send me the Dressing 
Case. Send me the catalog too. It sounds 
intriguing. 








Name 







Address 






City State 
Please Print Name and Address) 









PEOPLE 








“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Dorothy Parker, funny vulgarienne. 
was awarded the O. Henry Memorial first 
prize for her short story “Big Blonde,” 
published in last February’s Bookman. 
Letters and telegrams to the north-woods 
retreat of Wilson Follett advised him 
that his story “Oak” had been judged sec- 
ond best. When he did not reply, second 
prize was given to Sidney Howard, Pul- 
itzer Prize-winning playwright (They 
Knew What They Wanted) for his story, 
“The Homesick Ladies.” 


—e 





Leopold Stokowski, proud conductor 
of the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
last week turned upon his applauding audi- 
ence and said: “This strange beating to- 
gether of hands has no meaning. To me 
it is very disturbing. We try to make 
sounds like music, and then in between 
comes this strange sound that you make. 
I am not criticizing you. I am criticizing 
a custom. I don’t. know where it origi- 
nated, but probably back in some dark 


ANY BOOK INPRINT 


s 
nd Delivered at your door. We pay the post- 
age. Standard authors, fine editions, new 
books, all at biggest savings. Be sure to 
send postcard for Clarkson’s catalog. 
FREE Write for our great book catalog. 
This catalog is a short course in 
literature and is so used by some of Amer- 
ica’s leading universities; 300,000 book lovers 
-, buy from it. Free if you write now. 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING CO., 


1146 CLARKSON BLDG., CHICAGO, iLL. 








Incomparable in speed and accuracy 
... for Radiograms go direct to nearly 
all points on earth ... without relay. 
Hence, no costly delay or chance 


for error. That’s why big business 
battles are being fought and won 


with Radiograms 


Una 


Quickest Way to All the World 


File Radiograms to Europe, Africa, Asia, Cen- 
traland South America at any RCA or Postal 
Telegraph Office; to Hawaii, Japan and the 


Far East at any RCA or Western Union 
Office; or phone for an RCA messenger. 


R. C. A. Communications, Inc. 
Central Radio Ofice—ALWAYS OPEN 
64 Broad Street, New York City 














forest in medieval days.” 
audience clapped loudly. 


mn 


David Merriwether Milton, Manhat- 
tan lawyer, made known that, like his 
father-in-law, John Davison Rockefeller 
Jr., he would go in for realty operating, 
would perch a luxurious $3,000,000 co- 
operative apartment house on a bluff over- 
hanging the East River, at the foot of 


Delighted, the 








© Keyston 
Davip MERRIWETHER MILTON & WIFE 
. perched on a bluff. 


Beekman Place. Atop the building, Owner 
& Mrs. Milton will listen to tooting tugs, 
see the twinkling lights of Long Island 
City and Astoria, from a sumptuous pent- 
house. 








Mrs. Arthur W. Cutten, wife of the 
famed bull-market operator, and Mrs. Al 
fred T. Martin, wife of the vice president 
of Bartlett, Frazier & Co. (grain & stocks), 
returning in Mrs. Cutten’s car from a 
Chicago theatre, were stopped by five men 
who growled, ‘Police officers!” The Cut- 
ten chauffeur was marched away up the 
street.. The ladies were then told: “This 
is a hold-up. No screams or we'll shoot 
your hands off.” The loot: $500 worth otf 
jewelry (mostly imitation). 

Frank Billings Kellogg, onetime 
(1925-29) U.S. Secretary of State, spon- 
sor of the Kellogg Peace Pact, was given 
the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
highest award of France, by Paul Claudel. 
French Ambassador to the U. S._ Said 
Ambassador Claudel: “This red and flam- 
ing badge of honor could find no better 
place than across your chest.” 

John Coolidge, dutiful newlywed 
clerk of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford R. R., read in the road’s monthly 
house organ Along the Line that employes 
were invited to suggest names for a new 
Boston-New York flier the road was plan- 
ning. Newlywed Coolidge’s suggestions 
were last week published by = road's 
publicity staff as follows: Silver Shaft, 

Twilighter, Dusky Flier, ele Star, 
Skipper, Shadowtown Special, Yankee 
Clipper, Seagull, Pioneer, Ace, Sea Flier, 
Sea Slipper, Blackhawk, Kingfleet. 
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Follow the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries southward ... through fertile 
n states far to the west and east ... down 
PE the great Inland Waterways System, the 
economical route of raw materials to 
ner your branch plant in New Orleans. 
ugs, — : 
weak Here 90 steamship lines will take your ' 
‘ 
ent finished product, made by loyal Ameri- ne 
can Labor, to new profitable markets. v4 
the ‘ ‘ ' 
Al 110,000,000 Latin Americans have made 
lent New Orleans their first source of supply. 
ks), ; ‘ P 
a Since the war their trade with us has 
men tripled and today two South American 
Cut- . eh 
the nations are our second and fourth best New Orleans offers you regular sailings 
This customers for automobiles to one hundred Latin American Ports, 
hoot , : saving 600 to 1500 miles over the New 
h ot he market awaits you. An answer to York route to Cuba, Mexico, Panama 
over-production, minimizing competi- Canal, Central America and the west 
time tion and reducing sales costs. coast of South America. 
on- ° ° oqees oo oe oe oe 
‘eal New Orleans’ location, its facilities for 
nor, economy in production and transporta- 
‘|, ‘ . ‘ P 
a tion and its close contact with Latin 
lam- America make this city your logical 
sai: headquarters for new sales conquests. 
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[ Freight Cars travel direct to ° 
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athly cost, coordinating Steamship 
Fact Lines and Trunk Railways 
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New! 
The MONGOL 


Thin Colored Pencil 
almost unbreakable! 





Try it yourself. You will be amazed. Sharpen a 
Mongol Colored Indelible Pencil—punch it 


through stiff cardboard. It will not break! 


“Fills a 
long-felt 
want a writes 


one of Ameriea’s 






greatest architects 


“The MongolColored Pencil 
which you have at last found 
a way to produce, fills, it 
seems to me,a long-felt want 
—a pencil in color with a 
thin lead and one which can 
be used in almost the same 
way as the ordinary black 
lead pencil.” 


i *"*MONGOL, co — 










A colored pencil with a thin 
lead. Takes a needle point. 
Wears away slowly. And the 


point will not snap! Extra )@NGOL 

tough. Guaranteed not to breal: Colored 

in ordinary usel Indelible 
; Pencil 


¥ Zz 
Po 5 2 
A i i vs Jae | 


Water colors, too, from the 
tip of this pencil 





Take any one of the 12 Mongol 
Colored Pencils. Shade in the 
colors with the pencil. Run 
over the marks with a wet 
brush. There’s a smooth, even 
wash, hard to distinguish from 


fine water-color work. 


EBERHARD 
FABER. 


Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., && 
Dept. T-90, 37 Greenpoint Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

0 Enclosed is $1.00. Send me a handy easel- 
type box containing 12 of the new Mongol 
Colored Indelible Pencils. 


(Send me FREE copy of the Eberhard Faber 
Pencil-Selection Chart. 
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Football 


Already beaten by Purdue, Illinois and 
Ohio State, Michigan was stimulated by 








“Beat Harvard” signs that have been up 


on its campus for several weeks. Harvard’s 
light team gained through the giant maize 


| line and completed 15 out of 25 passes but 
| could not kick goals after touchdowns. 
| Michigan 14, Harvard 12. 


After flying to the coast in eight planes, 
Nevada’s lean Wolves did well against 
Southern California for a period, not so 
well for another period, then folded up, 
U. S. C. 66, Nevada o. 


Stanford’s huge Quarterback Herb 
Fleischhacker and his friends, unrecogniz- 











International 
QUARTERBACK FLEISCHHACKER 
He & friends are unbeaten. 


able in mud, smeared a punt, crossbucked 
and plunged to a first down. Then Fleisch- 
hacker sent Fullback Smalling around left 
end for the only score. Stanford 6, Wash- 
ington o. 

Unbeaten, Stanford plays California 
next week for the Pacific Coast Cham- 
pionship. 


The Governors of Illinois and Kansas 


| and several generals saw Illinois turn the 


| Georgia 


weak Army flank to grab Murrel’s passes 
and spill Cagle’s interference. When the 
Army seemed hottest Murrel aimed a short 
semilateral pass at Cagle. The stands 
screamed as an Illinois shape named Wol- 
gast jumped between. Murrel chased him 
for 80 yards but missed his heels in a wild 
dive at the goal line. Illinois 17, Army 7. 


Iowa has always been the rough spot in 
Minnesota’s schedule. In their new stadium 
they spoiled once more the Gopher’s 
chance for a Conference Championship. 
Iowa 9, Minnesota 7. 


New York University said it had never 
thought of keeping flashy Quarterback 
Myers, a Negro, out of the game with 
(Time, Nov. 11). It was ex- 


plained by a reliable doctor that Myers 
did not play because he had “damaged 
severely the acromio-clavicular ligaments 
of his left shoulder.” When Paris of 
Georgia forward-passed in the second half 
for two scores N. Y. U. rooters held up a 
sign, “We Want Myers.” But Myers was 
not even on the bench. N. Y. U. 
Georgia 19. 


a6 
<i; 


Yale could not regard Maryland as easy 
after what happened last year (Maryland 
6, Yale o), but never did the Elis show so 
clearly what a one-man team they are this 
year. With a lead of 13, shifty little Albie 
Booth sat down to rest. Maryland 
promptly tied the score, was set to win 
when the whistle blew. Yale 13, Mary- 
land 13. 

Big Russ Bergherm and Squatty Moore 
were motes in Ohio State’s unlucky buck- 
eye. Northwestern 18, Ohio State 6. 


Scheffer, Leonard, Abernathy and “Well 
I” Askew kept the ball on Georgia Tech’s 
ground most of the time. Vanderbilt 23, 
Georgia Tech 7. 

Mr. & Mrs. Herbert Hoover spent Satur- 
day afternoon watching a tough George- 
town quarterback named Johnny Scalzi do 
the running and throw most of the passes 
that held the Navy to a scoreless tie. 


Coach Roper gave his backs their first 
interference of the season by moving 200- 
Ib. guard Sam (“Bruise”) Levine to full- 
back. Wittmer scored all touchdowns. 


Princeton 20, Lehigh o. 


President John Martin Thomas roguishly 
assured his Rutgers undergraduates gath- 
ered at a “pep meeting” on the football 
field that he would not carry his gold- 
headed cane to church until they had 
beaten Lafayette. Backs Tellier and Wil- 
cox kept the cane in Prexy’s closet. 


Lafayette 20, Rutgers 6. 


Cornell’s red  steam-roller flattened 


Western Reserve, 36-0. 


Outplayed by the Princeton-conquering 
Chicagoans, Wisconsin amazingly climbed 
out of the Conference cellar by turning 
three breaks into three touchdowns. Wis- 
consin 20, Chicago 6. 


In a game full of socks, yells, penalties, 
injuries, Penn State took Penn, 19-7. 


California’s second- and_ third-string 
Bears got 21, then the first team came In 
for a work-out. California 53, Montana 15. 

Alabama’s Tony Molm and Flash Suther 
chalked 24 to 13 on Kentucky’s clean slate. 

When Al Marsters suffered what looked 
to spectators like a twisted ankle in his 
Yale game, he had really hurt his back, 
was out for the season. Copying his injured 
friend’s high-kneeing stride, Bill Morton 
showed that there is more than one way to 
get a béar by the tail. Dartmouth 13, 
Brown 6. 
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and the next quarter 
they paid dividends 


HINGS had gone from bad to worse. The business limped 
... then staggered. In the nick of time came advice at the 
bank. “What you need are facts and figures. Get them all and 
get them fast.” 
Experts surveyed the problem sow supplied the remedy. Account- 
ing machines! Machine precision . . . machine speed . . . sub- 
stituted for the more costly and less accurate hand methods. 
Figures streamed in to be totaled and tabulated at the click of a 
key ... the turn of a switch. 
For the first time company executives got organized information 
daily concerning every phase of the business. Armed with these 
facts they ordered drastic changes in policy. By the next quarter 


the company paid a dividend. 


Remington Rand serves American Business by providing the 
means for getting the vital facts of any type or size of business 

.. easier... quicker . . . cheaper. 4000 trained specialists are 
engaged in analyzing figure-getting problems. From among 30 
models they recommend the machine that best fits your needs. 
The combined skill and experience of these accounting special- 
ists is immediately available to you . . . without cost or obliga- 
tion. Write or phone any Remington Rand office today. 


Remington Rand 


SERVICE 


BUSINESS 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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ES - The Yardstick of Modern Business 














REMINGTON 


This is model 23 with front feed 

of the Remington Line. Ledger 
.| and statements are posted at one 

writing. Perfect registration— 
proved accuracy. 
i 









POWERS 


Powers Alphabetical Tabulator 
Prints names and words as we 

4 as figures — from punched cards. 
f Any accounting statement is more 
understandable — prepared faster. 


DALTON 


The Dalton “ Multiplex Model” 

handles ten columns of figures. 
Other models for adding, sub- 
tracting, bookkeeping, ledger and 
statement posting. 
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Features of Ford Plane 


All-metal (corrugated aluminum 
alloys)—for strength, uniform- 
ity of material, durability, 
economy of maintenance, and 
structural safety. 

Tri-motored (Wright or Pratt & 
Whitney air-cooled engines, to- 
taling from 900 to 1275 horse- 
power) —reserve power for 
safety. 

Speed range—55 to 135 m. p.h. 
Cruising radius, 580-650 miles. 

Disposable load——3670 to 5600 

pounds. 

High wing monoplane (single, 
stream-lined, cantilever wing) 
—for strength, speed, inherent 
stability, visibility, clean 
design. ... 

17 capacity (ineluding pilot’s 
dual-control cabin) — Buffet, 
toilet, running water, electric 
lights, ete. 

Durability — Uniform all-metal 
construction is insurance 
against deterioration. 

Price, $42,000 to $55,000 (stand- 
ard equipped at Dearborn)— 
Exceptionally low because of 
multiple-unit on-line produc- 
tion methods, 
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Passenger transports should take no chances! ... The S-A-F-E uses three- E 
motored Fords to insure a wide margin of safety re 
ar 
C 
Soutuwest of St. Louis and Kansas City is a great region that M 
probably expresses American modernism more accurately than M 
any other. It is rich. It is decidedly virile. It is one of the most up 
alert regions in the world. It is logical, therefore, that this region ch 
should be the scene of one of the most pronounced and success- sn 
ful developments of commercial transport aviation. ... 
, . , Gr 
Colonel Halliburton, who established the Southwest Air Fast It 
Express, has already in operation a fleet of nine tri-motored, an 
7 . . @ 
14-passenger, all-metal Ford planes. The S-A-F-E is right up to cit 
the minute in every phase of modern transport. Company limou- ret 
sines and five special aerocars transport passengers direct to and Ca 
from downtown districts and the transport planes. Scheduled do’ 
connections are made with all important trains. loo 
St. Louis ... Springfield ... Tulsa... Kansas City .. , Coffey- 7" 
ville... Oklahoma City ... Fort Worth... Dallas .. . Wichita i 
Falls . .. Sweetwater! All these are connected by schedules de- a 
signed to work in conjunction with the railroads ... so that far ; 
distant sections of the country are brought within twenty-four hid 
hours’ plane-train ride of each other. Tr: 
The safety factor, as much as anything else, determined Col. sen 
Halliburton in the choice of Ford tri-motored transports . - - N, 
since three engines provide the necessary margin of safety in cas 
arrying passengers. From the inauguration of service on April lan 
2nd, over 2500 miles have been flown daily. and 
the 
the 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY nen 
Sure 


With great distances to be traversed . . . scattered points of rich produc- 
tiveness to be visited . . . the Southwest is ideal for air transportation Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport mor 
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AERONAUTICS 








Flights & Flyers 

Sidar the Reckless. Mexico City bands 
blared out all the patriotic welcomes they 
knew. Mexico’s burly little President 
Emilio Portes Gil beamed on his grand- 
stand in Valbuena Field. Ambassador 
Dwight Whitney Morrow, at his left, 
smiled gravely. The populace screamed: 
“Viva... viva Sidar ... viva Sidar 


el loco” [The crazy, reckless]. All this 








U.& U. 


PABLo SIDAR 
... picked up his President. 


last week as Col. Pablo Sidar, 30, Mexico’s 
“first” flyer since the death of Capt. 
Emilio Carranza (TIME, July 23, 1928), 
returned to Mexico City from a flight 
around South and Central America and 
Cuba. President Portes Gil pinned 
Mexico’s first medal “For Aeronautic 
Merit, rst Class” on him. El Loco picked 
up his President and bussed him on both 
cheeks. Ambassador Morrow he saluted 
snappily. 

Goebel Battered. Col. Arthur C. 
Goebel, who with Lieut. William Davis 
Jr. won the Dole Flight to Hawaii in 1927, 
was barrel-rolling over Los Angeles muni- 
cipal airport last week to celebrate the 
return of 43 Los Angeles planes from a 
California tour. While he was upside 
down a dry cell from his battery broke 
loose and bashed him on the forehead. 
Dazed, he continued his inverted flight. 
When he righted himself and blood 
slopped into his eyes he landed quickly, 
was bandaged, then went up again. 

T. A. T. Caution. Snow and darkness 
hid the path which a Transcontinental Air 
Transport with two pilots and six pas- 
Sengers was making east of Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. last week. The pilots, Vernon Lu- 
cas and F. N. Erickson, dropped flares, 
landed comfortably in six inches of snow 
and by radio kept telling Albuquerque that 
they were safe. Their caution exemplified 
the policy of T. A. T., whose transconti- 
Nental air-mail service has been running 
Surely and safely since its bad wreck two 
months ago. 





Helicopteroid. Under each wing of his 
Hamilton monoplane, Jess Johnson of 
Delray, Fla. fixed a 19-ft. air screw to 
turn horizontally as a helicopter vane. 
Last week at the Hamilton factory in 
Milwaukee, Mr. Johnson’s co-worker 
Victor Allison, of West Palm Beach, set 
the vanes twirling. After pushing the 
plane for 25 yds, they raised her to 100 
ft. off the ground. Then Mr. Allison 
turned on the regular propeller at the 
plane’s nose. The machine rose to 1,000 
ft., continued flying, an apparently suc- 
cessful demonstration of such a helicop- 
teroid. 

Lost & Found. The old steamer Fort 
St. James which the late Roald Amundsen 
used in the Arctic, is a Hudson Bay Com- 
pany post in Cambridge Bay, Victoria 
Island. To its frozen remoteness eight 
bearded, twitching men tottered. Their 


leader, Col. C. D. H. McAlpine, only after | 


being warmed and fed, explained that they 
were the Canadian exploring party who 
were lost with their two seaplanes two 
months ago in a snowstorm over Queen 
Maud Sea. Out of fuel, they alighted on 
the water and dragged their planes to 
shore. They did not know that they were 
only 4o miles from the Fort St. James. 
Even had they known, they could not 
have crossed the water. After long delay 
the winter freeze arrived. Then came 
Eskimos who guided them over the jagged 
ice to hospitality. Colonel McAlpine had 
lost 40 Ib. 


A 
———__ 


Gyroscopic Stabilizer 


From Ohio over the stormy Alleghenies 
to the District of Columbia, then to Long 


. Island, a heavy tri-motored Ford plane 


flew last week. Except at take-offs and 
landings the pilot scarcely ever touched the 
controls. A new device, a gyroscopic stab- 
ilizer similar to the stabilizers which 
help keep ships from rolling, kept the 
Ford on even keel through wind and fog. 
When gusts twisted the plane from its 
course, the stabilizer returned it auto- 
matically. , 

The gyroscopic airplane stabilizer con- 
sists of two wheels rotating, one vertically, 
the other horizontally. A wind-driven elec- 
tric motor gives them energy. If the air- 
plane tilts up, down or sideways, it in effect 
moves around the stabilizer. When it does 
so, it makes electrical contacts which act 
through electro-magnets to return the 
machine to level keel and original direc- 
tion, by mechanically activating the 
ailerons, rudder and elevator, all together 
or separately. 

Last week when Elmer Ambrose Sperry 
Jr., who with his father, Elmer Ambrose 
Sperry, developed and perfected the stab- 
ilizer, brought the Ford to Long Island 
with three companions, the stabilizer had 
guided the ship for nearly 60 trial hours. 
It seemed such a reliable instrument, so 
useful in relieving the pilot from constant 
attention to controls, so much more quick 
and accurate than a sleepy pilot in moving 
the controls, that Secretary of War Good 
permitted the War Department to award 
it one of its rare encomiums: “The auto- 
matic pilot has arrived. .. .” 








PERMANENT 
FIRE-PROOF 


LOW COST 


The broad and prac- 
tical experience of 
this organization 
gained over a period 
of years in the con- 
struction and erection 
of steel buildings has 
been applied with 
equal success to the 
building of airplane 
hangars. Our knowl- 
edge and experience 
in building steel han- 
gars is at your disposal. 


Thomas & Armstrong 
Company, Dept. A-2 
Airplane Hangar Division 


LONDON, OHIO 









BOUND COPIES of TIME Are Ready— 
Volume XIII (January-June, 1929) $5 
Postpaid. Time, 350 E. 22nd St., Chicago. 








sf or greatly reduced 
2 off all new, perfect 
by. world’s leading authors. Recent and@ standard 
publications, fiction and non-fiction. Every book 
offered at greatly reduced prices. More than million 
satisfied customers. Thirty-four years in business. 
Service quick. Special discounts on large orders. 
FREE—352 page Catalog, listing over 25,000 books, 
used by schools, colleges, libraries and individuals 
everywhere. We supply every book published. Send 
for catalog today and save money. 
The Book Supply Company, Dept.3 
564-566 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Iino 
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from any 





Railroad Station 
Jo HAVANA-NASSAU 


LATIN. AMERI 








OURS instead of days—days instead of 

weeks: new travel standards are now 
revolutionizing American thought about 
travel to tropic lands south of the United 
States. From New York to Havana or Nassau 
in 39 hours— Mexico City in 3 days— Porto 
Rico in 4 days— Panama in 5 days. These 
savings in time are typical of the way Latin 
America has been made accessible. 

Every railway station is the starting point 
of an unbroken journey— swift and easeful 
—to Havana, Nassau, the Indies, Mexico, 
Central and South America. 


Famous south-bound trains connect with 
Pan American Airliners at Miami and 
Brownsville to give you 12,000 additional 
miles of travel comfort. Through tickets and 
reservations can be had at all chief rail offices. 

12,000 Miles of Passenger Airways: Pan 
American Airways is a logical outcome of 
the increasing demand for swift and com- 
fortable travel facilities to Latin America. 
Passengers are carried over 12,000 miles of 
lines; mail is transported to 21 countries. 

Every Pan American Airliner: Is multi- 
motored. Carries two pilots, radio operator 
and a Steward. Communicates by radio with 
two airports at 3-minute intervals. Has wide 
aisles, restful seats, clear-vision windows, 
modern toilet facilities. 


| 





Through Service with these 


Famous Trains 





J Direct-connections with ™ 


Pan American Airliners at Miami 


from NEW YORK 
39 hours to Havana and Nassau 
(direct ¢onnections from Boston) : 
Havana Special . Lv. 6:50 p.m. 
Everglades . . . Lv. 10:20 p.m. 
Florida Special, Lv. 8:35 p.m, 


from BOSTON 


43 hours to Havana and Nassau: 
Everglades . . . Ly. 4:30 p.m. 
from CHICAGO 


(44 hours to Havana; 45 to Nas- 
sau) and principal cities of Mich- 
igan and Ohio: 

Dixie Limited . Lv. 2:00 p.m. 
Floridan .... Lv. 2:45 p.m. 


from ST. LOUIS— 
40 hours to Havana and Nassau: 
Dixie Limited . Ev. 4:00 p.m. 
Floridan . ... Ly. 6:20 p.m. 
Connecting at Brownsville for 

Mexico City — Daily 

from NEW YORK— 
68 hours 30 minutes to Mexico City: 
The American—Penmn. R. R. 
Crescent Ltd.—Southern Ry. 
The Southwestern Ltd.—N, Y. C. 


from CHICAGO — 


51 hours to Mexico City: 

La Salle - Lv. 11:25 a.m. 

Daylight Special Lv, 11:45 a.m. 
from ST. LOUIS— 

44 hours to Mexico City: 

Sunshine Special, Lv. 6:30 p.m. 











Seven Airliners daily from Havana— 
one daily from Nassau—for home- 
bound travelers. 

For tickets and information, apply 
to your railroad ticket offices or to 
the. principal travel bureaus. To 
avoid disappointment, make 


> reservations well in advance. yo 





PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, Inc., 122 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Pan AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
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SCIENCE 


Talking Phone Dials 


To save the telephone companies money 
and to serve better those communities 
which have both the new dial and the old 
manual telephone service, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories invented a device which saves 








| time and reduces errors on calls from dial 
| to manual instruments. Last week the de- 


vice was demonstrated in Manhattan. 
The present system of putting through a 
dial telephone call is as follows: For each 
of the first three letters of the called ex- 
change name, and for the four figures of 
the number and the letter of the party 
line, the caller turns the dial. Each dial 
turn actuates a delicate electro-magnet at 
the automatic exchange. If the call is to 
another dial call, the automatic exchange 
mechanically connects the call with the 
proper exchange, number and party, rings 
insistently. If the dial call is to a manual 
telephone, the automatic exchange me- 
chanically registers the called number on 


| the big board in a manual exchange, where 


an operator reads the number, plugs the 
call through. Because operators are trained 
to hear numbers, they read them relatively 


| slowly from the call board, a costly and 


vexatious matter. 

The new device, demonstrated last week 
by Assistant Vice President Sergius Paul 
Grace of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Inc., utilizes the auditory intelligence and 
accuracy of the manual operators. Instead 
of the dialer causing letters and numbers 
on the call board before the operator, for 
each letter and number he dials he causes 
a separate drum to revolve. On each drum 
is fixed a talking film on which one of the 
clearest-speaking operators in New York 
City, chubby Miss Catherine M. Shaugh- 
nessy, has registered digits or letters as 
the particular drum requires. When dialed, 
the drums swirl until the called symbols 
stop alongside telephoto tubes. Light 
shines through the exposed part of the 
drum film and modulates the tube current, 
which is transformed into the sound waves 
of Miss Shaughnessy’s best accent. The 
manual operator listens, plugs in the call, 


| does not even have to say “Thank you.” 


In cities the device is to be used only 
until all the community’s telephones are 
changed to mechanical dialed ones. But 
for long distance use the machines are to 
be used until something even more effi- 
cient can be devised to help out the girl 
operators. 


After showing off his talkie-phone, Mr. 
Grace demonstrated the newly Bell-dis- 
covered physiological fact that the human 
ear drum and surrounding tissues act In 
the same manner as the condenser plate 
of a radio receiver. He stuck one of his 
fingers into an ear of one of his audience. 
modulated a high frequency current by 
speaking into a transmitter, let the modu- 
lated current pass through his body to his 
finger tip to the man’s ear. The man 
“heard” Mr. Grace’s words. The man felt 
as though he were thinking Mr. Graces 
phrases. It seemed like thought transfer- 
ence. No hocus-pocus was it, however, but 


| an understandable, verifiable, physical- 
| physiological hook-up. 
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Concentration of the air- 
craft industry here assures 
constant, adequate supply 
of expert labor. 


er 


25 Aviation Schools now 
training over 2500 students. 


- 


Building Costs are low. 


rr 


Hydro-electric power, nat- 
ural gas and fuel oil, and 
abundant water...all at 
low cost. 


<< —- 


Southern California cli- 
mate makes living condi- 
tions ideal and all labor 
more efficient. 





4 DAYS 


OF SUNSHINE 


The Aircraft Industry of America is centering in Los Angeles County 
because flying conditions and other important factors here offer un- 
questionable advantages which are not afforded elsewhere. 


U.S. Weather Bureau Reports (50-year record) show an average of 355 
days in the year when the sun shines here. Every authority knows the 
significance of this to the success of the aviation industry. 


Meteorological surveys show many other similar natural advantages... 
greater visibility, minimum wind prevalence and velocity, freedom 
from electrical storms, absence of snow, infrequency of rain, year 
’round equable climate, no extremes of heat or cold. 


More than 50 airports and landing fields here now...terminus for 18 
air transport lines including 4 transcontinentals. 


Air-Me nded_ 


LOS ANGELES 


Detailed information regarding aviation industry opportunities in 
Los Angeles County may be had, without obligation, upon request 
to Industrial Department, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


COUNTY 
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Selecting Investments 


With the steady growth of industry, there has come, through | 
public financing, a plethora of security offerings, so numerous | 
and varied that the investor’s problem becomes one of care- 
ful selection. 


In this situation, it is logical to consult and rely upon ex- | 
perienced financial institutions. | 


We can recommend specific issues or relieve the investor of 
the perplexing problem of selection through the recommenda- 
tion of issues of sound investment trust companies whose 
chief function, in arranging a portfolio, is to discriminate 
between the great number of securities now available to the 


investor. | 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 
CLEVELAND 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati 
Denver Kansas City Toledo Akron Columbus 
Louisville Colorado Springs Canton Massillon 
Boston Milwaukee St. Louis Davenport 


MEMBERS: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia and Cincinnati Stock 
Exchanges, Chicago Board of Trade, New York Cotton Exchange and New York 
Curb Exchange 








Tonaue furrs? 








WHEN YOUR TONGUE IS SURFACED 
WITH SOMETHING OR OTHER. « + 
AND YOUR MOUTH HANKERS FOR | 
A COMFORTING SMOKE ..++THERE If | 
ALWAYS THAT GREAT CIGARETTE 
WHICH CLEARS THE WAY TO OLD- 


FASHIONED TOBACCO ENJOYMENT 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 








Rest 


In Africa, telegraph linesmen, long 


| mystified by the destruction of wires over 


the veldt, discovered that languid giraffes 
use them for head rests. 


Bobber oo 


In Louisville, Ky., Alfred Ormes, Hal- 
lowe’en apple bobber, took a fierce nip at 
a large apple, dislocated both jaws. 


Toxophilites 


In_ Bernardston, Mass., Raymond 


| Phelps, eight, killed a squirrel with a bow 
| and arrow. 


In Johannesburg, South Africa, a herds- 
boy, twelve, killed a lioness with a bow 


| and arrow. 


License 
In Manhattan, Antonio Laspino, cob- 
bler, secured a gun and a hunter’s license, 


| went to Van Cortlandt Park, wandered 
| about shooting at songbirds, hitting golfers. 


When arrested he proudly showed his 


| license, wondered why he was fined $25. 


Sporting Life 

In Pittsburgh, on the opening day of the 
small game season, one hunter was killed, 
two dropped dead, three bystanders were 
seriously hurt, 13 others wounded. 
Smash 

In Sao Paulo, Brazil, a street car 
crashed headlong into a circus elephant. 
The front of the car was smashed, the 
elephant lay unconscious. For two hours 
he held up traffic, while his mate stood by, 
trumpeted, allowed no one to approach. 
Peeper 

In Owensboro, Ky., a woman telephoned 
the police in the night, said a man was 
peeping in her window, that she was hold- 
ing him at bay with a pistol. Rushing to 
the house, police found a cow, munching 
her cud, looking in the window. 


Toad 

In Toledo, one Finley Fackler, workman, 
found a live toad in a hollow of a con- 
crete block at a Baptist Church. 
Bullet 

In Chicago one Benjamin Friedman was 
shot in the mouth while pursuing a gun- 
man who had held him up. He spat out 
three teeth, chased on, wondered where 
the bullet had gone. At a hospital he 


| learned he had swallowed it. 


> 


IT’S MENTHOL-COOLED 


SPUD <cIGARETTES-20 FOR 20. 





THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Heart 

In Kirksville, Mo., gunmen accidentally 
shot Mrs. William Wilson through the left 
breast. She did not die. An X-ray showed 
that her heart was on her right side. 


Mix 27 tae 


In Havana, a baby born to blonde 
Sefiora Caridad Pérez developed black 
eyes, dark skin, kinky hair. A baby born 
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to brunette Bernardina Vega became | 
blonde, blue-eyed. Senor Pérez sued for | | 


divorce. Police investigated, found that 
the babies, born in the same hospital, had 
been bathed together, mixed. Senor 
Pérez canceled his suit. 


— ae 
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Christian 


In North Platte, Neb., one George St. 
Clair, 22, strangled his 18-year-old wife, 
said: 

“IT met my wife, June, at a revival and 
married her because she was a Christian 
and lived as God wanted her to. We said 
grace at each meal. At breakfast one 
morning the idea occurred to me to kill 
her for fear she might stray from the 
Christian life. This plan was strengthened | 
by the fact that I soon lost my job and 





was unable to care for her.” 
Wag 

From Manhattan a letter was sent ad- 
dressed by a wag to Booth Town, Conn. 
Smart postoffice men correctly delivered it 
in New Haven, Conn., native town of 
Albert J. (“Albie’’) Booth Jr., famed Yale 
footballer. 


A 


a 


Sextuplets 

In Malmesbury, South Africa, a white 
girl gave birth to six boys. Three died 
shortly after birth. 





Guardian 


In Indianapolis, one John B. Ellis fell | 
into the street from his wagon. As he lay | 
unconscious his horse wandered over, 
gently placed its hoof over Ellis’ head, 
kept it there until help arrived. 


Wid Oats 


In Fort Qu’Appelle, Saskatchewan, a 
Persian cat puzzled its owner by yowling, 
squirming. He found that some wild oats, 
blown by the wind into the cat’s fur, had 
gotten under the skin, had taken root and 
Were sprouting. 


Damage | 
In Los Angeles, one Nicola de Pento, 
who lives near a cat and dog cemetery, de- | 
clares that the burials depress him, have 
tuined his property. He asks $10,000 dam- 
ages from the cemetery. 

Damages 

In Pittsburgh, L. P. Gregory, insurance | 
man, compiled a list of odd claims for | 
damages which he has investigated and | 
found genuine in the last 15 years: 

A claimant rubbed himself so hard after 
a bath that he dislocated his neck. 

A claimant dropped a pencil, struck his | 
knees together to catch it, ran the point | 
into his leg. 

Friend of a claimant, joking, put carbolic | 
acid in his bed. 

A claimant sitting in a street car had a 
shovelful of hot asphalt thrown into his 
lap by a careless workman in the street. 

A claimant was embraced by a friend, 
had her rib fractured. 

A claimant, conversing in a hallway, was 
stepped on by a horse which wandered in. 

A claimant kicked a thief out of his | 
store, broke two bones in his foot. 





ct A 
New Material 
Has Been Found 
to Make Metal 
Mouldings for Auto- 


mobile Bodies « « ¢ 













Thomastrip has proved itself in the automobile 
body industry. Body manufacturers have found 
that the rust resistant qualities of Electro Zinc 
Coated Thomastrip virtually eliminate the old bug- 
bear of ruined body frames due to water seepage. 


What Thomastrip is doing for these manufacturers, 
it can also do for you. Thomastrip will definitely 
save the labor and time of any plating operation. 
It will improve your product, insure a better finish, 
easier and more satisfactory sales. 

Thomastrip is fine cold rolled strip steel with the 
exclusive Electro Zine Coated feature. It has high 
rust resistance, uniform temper, minimum cam- 
ber, will not crack or flake no matter how it is bent 
or shaped. 

Thomastrip proves every statement we make about 
it wherever it is applied. It can prove to you that 
your product can be improved upon, production 
costs lowered, and easier sales achieved. Drop us a 
note and let us show you how easily and surely this 
can be done. 


THE THOMAS STEEL COMPANY 
WARREN, OHIO 


‘Dhomastrip 


Electro Vine Coated Strip Steel 
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STRAIGHTEN OUT 


THAT ROOM 
TEMPERATURE CURVE 
with 


hermotrol 


O matter how carefully a 
heating system is planned, 
no single control, or no 

system of group controls, can 
possibly give comfortable tem- 
peratures in all rooms. 


phe 


Outside temperature and winter 
winds do not treat all rooms 
alike. Heating requirements vary 
in each room as often as the 
wind changes. 


The control of individual radia- 
tors with Thermotrols gives con- 
stant temperature regardless of 
outside temperatures. There is 
no unhealthful overheating and 
no shivery chill where Thermo: 
trols are used. 


Each radiator is an independent 
unit, exactly controlled by the 
self contained Thermotrol. 


It’s easy to install as a valve ~ 
and requires no attention after 
it is properly adjusted to the de- 
sired temperature. 


Write us for complete 
information. 


STERLING ENGINEERING Co. 


1643 Holton Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
Representatives in principal cities 
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TIME TABLE 








COMING 


National A ffairs 
Nov. 15—New Ambassador Bridge (De- 


troit to Windsor, Ont.) open for traffic. 
Nov. 28—Thanksgiving Day. 
Dec. 2—Congress convenes in regular 
session. 


Foreign News 

Nov. 15—In Brazil, national celebration 
of Republic Day. 

Nov. 17—Presidential election in Mex- 
ico. Candidates: Pascual Ortiz Rubio (Na- 


| tional Revolutionary); José Vasconcelos 


(Anti-Reélectionist); General Pedro V. 
Triana (Communist). 
Nov. 18—Independence Day in Latvia. 
Nov. 24—St. Catherine’s Eve; national 
celebrations in Belgium, England, France, 
Italy, etc. 
Dec. 1—Independence Day in Portugal. 
Dec. 2—Independence Day in Jugo- 


| slavia. 


Aeronautics 

Nov. 17—Close of 
Show at Los Angeles. 

Nov. 18—Close of Lehigh airport de- 
sign competition. 

Dec. 9-14—Baltimore-Washington Air- 


Western 


| craft Show. 


Dec. 


| Mexico City. 


| Medicine 


| 
| 


| West Virginia Wesleyan at 





Nov. 18, 19—Conference of American 
Birth Control League in Manhattan. 

Nov. 28—Close of annual American Red 
Cross campaign. 

Nov. 28—National Tuberculosis Associ- 
ation begins annual Christmas Seal Drive. 





Science 
Nov. 28—American 
meets in Chicago. 


Physical 


Business 

Nov. 14—International Automobile 
Show at Berlin. 

Nov. 
of Steel Construction meeting at Biloxi, 
Miss. Speaker: Hon. Vincent Massey, 
Canadian Minister to U. S. 


Animals 





Nov. 21-23—National Pet Show in 
Manhattan. 
Sport 


BASKETBALL 


| _ Nov. 16—Season opening of American 
| Basketball League (professional). 


FOOTBALL (Nov. 23) 

East: Harvard v. Yale at Cambridge; 
N. Y. U. v. Rutgers at New York; Army 
v. Ohio Wesleyan at West Point; Navy v. 
Annapolis ; 
Fordham v. Bucknell at New York; Brown 
v. New Hampshire at Providence; Lehigh 
v. Lafayette at Bethlehem; Villa Nova v. 
North Carolina State at Philadelphia. 

South: Duke v. Wake Forest at Dur- 
ham; South Carolina v. Florida at Colum- 
bia; Southern Methodist v. Rice at Dallas; 
Louisiana Tech Centenary at Shreve- 


Aircraft 


10o-16—National Aviation Week in | 


Society 


16—Close of American Institute | § 
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Save your EXCLUSIVE 


and concentrate all your attention on the 
job. Neo-Leum eliminates confusing re- 
‘lections of objects or light. Finished in 
dark green—nature’s eye-comfort color. 
Neo-Leum stimulates working speed, 
insures accuracy, adds efficiency. It 
also preserves new desk tops and renews 
old ones. Makes offices better looking and 
is a profitable, permanent investment. 


NEO-LEUM 


isits own best salesman and will demonstrate 
10 specific advantages over glass tops—hesides 
costing one-third toone-half less. Use it 10 days 
without obligation. Use the coupon now. 


WAGEMAKER COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


ee seeeceuseueeeneeusneusarecseneess Vesenneneececssses 
WAGEMAKER COMPANY 

568 South Market St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Please ship f. o. b. Grand Rapids the following size Neo- 






Leum top or tops which we agree to use for ten days, re- 
turning or remitting within this time. Size of desk top: 
in. by.... 
| > 
Name .. tosh vicheuae ssh 
I ik a ida wen See Sesweawetbas ssckaaeee 












JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


To Readers of ‘“Time” 


who have no time 
to waste. 


E haven’t time to putter around 

with a notebook, and we won't 

submit to the slavery of jotting 
down every taxi fare and every package 
of cigarettes. But we do feel the need 
of keeping track of income. 

e know that a self-respecting 
standard of living includes a knowledge 
of where the money goes and a definite 
allowance for savings, as well as for 
the tasteful possessions which make 
life interesting and livable. 


The John Hancock Home Budget is a 
simple account sheet, with headings for 
every type of family and individual in- 
come and outgo. A month’s trial gives 
you a good idea of where you stand 
financially. Many have found it an 
effective guide to better-balanced living. 
Let us send you a free copy. 


























INQUIRY BUREAU 







LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me a free copy of the John Hancock 


Monthly Home Budget Sheet. I enclose 2c to 
cover postage. 


















-OVER SIXTY-FIVE YEARS IN BUSINESS 
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port; Baylor v. Texas Christian at Waco. | 
Midwest: Chicago v. Washington at | 
Chicago; Indiana v. Purdue at Blooming- | 


ton; Kansas v. Missouri at Lawrence; 
Michigan v. Iowa at Ann Arbor; Minne- 
sota v. Wisconsin at Minneapolis; North- 
western v. Notre Dame at Evanston; Ohio 
State v. Illinois at Columbus; Detroit v. 
Oregon State at Detroit; Kansas Aggies v. 
Nebraska at Manhattan. 

West: New Mexico v. Arizona at Albu- 
querque; Oregon v. Hawaii at Portland; 
Stanford v. California at Palo Alto; Gon- 
zaga v. Washington State at Spokane; 
Pomona v. Occidental at Pomona; South- 
ern California v. Idaho at Los Angeles. 

FooTBaLL (Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 28) 

East: Brown v. Colgate at Providence; 
Columbia v. Syracuse at New York; 


N. Y. U. v. Carnegie Tech at New York; | 
Pennsylvania v. Cornell at Philadelphia; | 


Pittsburgh v. Penn State at Pittsburgh; 
Springfield v. Vermont at Springfield. 
South: Alabama Poly v. Georgia Tech 
at Auburn; Florida v. Washington & Lee 
at Jacksonville; Johns Hopkins v. Mary- 
land at Baltimore; Kentucky v. Tennessee 


at Lexington; North Carolina v. Virginia | 


at Chapel Hill; Texas Aggies v. Texas at 
College Station; Vanderbilt v. Sewanee at 
Nashville; V. M. I. v. V. P. I. at Roanoke: 
Alabama v. Georgia at Birmingham. 

Midwest: Missouri v. Oklahoma at Co- 
lumbia; Nebraska v. Iowa State at Lin- 
coln; Cincinnati v. Miami at Cincinnati. 

West: Arizona v. Whittier at Tucson; 
University of California (Los Angeles) v. 
Montana at Los Angeles; St. Mary v. Ore- 
gon at San Francisco. 


GOING 

Best Plays in Manhattan 

STREET SCENE—Dramatic slumming ex- 
pedition (Pulitzer Prizewinner). 

Journey's Enp—Anglicans at Armaged- 
don. 

It’s A Wis—E Cu1Lp—History of a funny 
ruse. 

Civic REPERTORY THEATRE—The city’s 
best plays at top-price of $1.50. 

StricTLy D1sHONORABLE — Delicious 
speakeasy humors. 

Rope’s Enp—Cerebral murder. 

Susway Express—The season’s most 
adroit killing. 

THe CrrminaL Cope—Arthur Byron 
magnificent in a play about Law. 


June Moon—Ring W. Lardner and | 


George S. Kaufman’s ludicrous treatise on 
the song-writing racket. 

Musical: WHOopPEE, FoLLow Turvu, THE 
LittLE SHow, Hot CHocoLaTes, SWEET 
ADELINE. 


Best Pictures 


ConpeMNeED (Ronald Colman)—Sounds 
and shadows from a French penal colony. 
THE RETURN OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 
(Clive Brook)—British mysteriousness at 
its best among international wire tappers. 
THe Trespasser (Gloria Swanson)— 


Fine acting makes credible a complicated | 


love story. 
Disraett (George Arliss) —Audible 
wax-work of the Suez Canal difficulties. 
Wuy Brinc TuHat Up? (Moran & 
Mack)—Black-faced stuff for the vaude- | 
Ville stage. 
HALLELUJAH (directed by King Vidor) 
e 


—Black-faced stuff not for the vaudevill 
stage, 
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brings efficiency at 
times when it ts 
most needed 





|} the whirl of a busy day you wish to _.. 
speak to your secretary, your bookkeeper, 

your sales manager—or perhaps, all three 

at the same time... Without stopping for 

a moment to interrupt your work, you flick a key on 

the small instrument across your desk and talk + + + 

Crisply, clearly the reply comes back—as quickly as if the 

party were actually in your office + + + Not a minute 

> is lost in establishing immediate conversational ‘contact 

A over the Dictograph System of Interior Telephones. Your 

. department heads answer your questions, make their 

reports, or even engage ina “conference” without once 

leaving their desks—without waiting for “busy wires’ to 

~ be cleared at the office switchboard + + + So personal 

Xe _—~ —so life-like is Dictograph that it is often referred to 

a as the “Human Telephone.” It always understands— the 

first time—always gets attention + + + Dictograph lifts a 

burden from your telephone switchboard ... the “door is 

always open” to incoming calls. It banishes the handicaps 

of the old-time buzzer system—eliminates the time-wasting 

confusion of inter-office visiting + + + It will take only a 

few moments to show Dictograph in actual operation in 

FREE To your office and you will be under no obligation whatever. 








BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 


DICTOGRAPH SYSTEM OF 
INTERIOR TELEPHONES 


A COPY OF ROBERT C. BENCHLEY’S NEWEST 
; AND FUNNIEST SATIRE ON BUSINESS: “BUSY 
IN’CONFERENCE.” . .°. . The happenings at 
a typical business meeting gently lampooned by one 
of America’s keenest satirists . . . Ulustrated by Rea 
Irvin... The book will be mailed with our com- 
pliments to any executive who will address a4 
request to us on his official stutlonery. 








cont 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CO., Inc., 220 W. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


a | 
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Your health 


your + ie 
happiness 
your station 


can be improved 


through reading 


Make your reading count. Your home life, your 
own health and that of your family, your business 
interests, can be improved through systematic read- 
ing of the right books which are readily obtainable 
at your library. For you, man or woman, who wish 
to combine profitable reading with real enjoyment 
the American Library Association, of which most 
public kbraries are members, offers a series of small 


handbooks to guide you in solving personal problems | 


of home or business and to show you the way to 
happiness in all phases of life. 


READING WITH A PURPOSE 


The writers of these little guides are not only 
specialists in their subjects, but they have been 
chosen for their ability to make their subjects 
interesting. Each author gives in a brief, lively 
fashion, a complete outline of his field and then tells 
what books to read in order to gain a substantial 
and satisfying knowledge of the subject. The books 


he recommends, carefully selected for their authority | 


and readability, are obtainable at your public 
library—and the Reading with a Purpose guide is 
the key which unlocks this rich storehouse of 
knowledge. There are over 50 of the courses—only 
a few are listed below. 
THE HUMAN Bopy AND ITS CARE. By Morris Fishbein 
")] MENTAL HYGIENE By Frankwood E. Williams 
OvuR CHILDREN By M. V. O'Shea 
THE YOUNG CHILD By Bird T. Baldwin 
RELIGION IN EVERYDAY Lire...By Wilfred T. Grenfell 
ADVENTURES IN FLOWER GARDENING 
By Sydney B. 
] SOcrloLoGy AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
By Howard W. 


Mitchell 


Odum 


SomME GREAT AMERICAN BOOKS 
A By Dallas Lore Sharp 


By William F. Russell 
By Earnest Elmo Calkins 
SALESMANSHIP By John Alford Stevenson 
] JOURNALISM By Willard Grosvenor Bleyer 

They Fit Your Pocket and Your Pocket-book 

On Sale at Many Libraries 
Price from A. L. A.—35c a Single Copy 
Your Own Selestion of 4, $1.00; of 10, $2.25 


COUPON — 


ASSOCIATION 
Chicago, Illinois 


AMERICAN EDUCATION. 
ADVERTISING 


AMERICAN LIBRARY 
520 N. Michigan Avenue, 


T-11-18 


e send prepaid 
checked 


for which pleas 


Enclosed find $ 
th whose titles are 


Reading with a Purpose booklets 


HAMS 


From Ole Virginia 
for Thanksgiving— 





Cooked by time honored recipe 


NATIVE Virginia hams from 
peanut-fed pork-cured dry 
in salt and smoked leisurely 
with hickory chips. An old 
plantation method that pre- 
servesall their savory goodness. 
They are cooked by hallowed 
Colonial recipe using brown 
sugar, black pepper, molasses. 
As good as though you went 
to the plantation smoke-house 
-picked out the ham and had Mammy cook it. De- 
light guaranteed. 
Delivered prices, east of Mississippi River. 
points west, add 25c. 
Larg: $12.00. 
Order for yourself—for gifts to friends. Prompt 


shipments. 


R. L. CHRISTIAN & COMPANY 
402 E. Broad St. 





For 













Small $7.00—Medium $9.00 | 





Richmond, Va. | 


TIME 


BOOKS 


Mencken’s Huneker 

Essays—James G. Huneker; Introduc- 
tion by H. L. Mencken—Scribner’s 
($3.50). 

On Feb. 9, 1921, died James Gibbons 
Huneker. Prohibition, as Editor Henry 
Louis Mencken not irrelevantly announces 
in the introduction, “was one year and 
twenty-one days old.” 

Critic Huneker’s day was already dead. 
The shades of Europe’s mauve decade had 
become old-fashioned memories; Hune- 
ker’s men of the hour were but ghosts. It 
is significant that not a single subject of 
these selected essays was a 'U. S. citizen. 
“Essentially and inescapably civilized” is 
what Editor Mencken calls Critic Huneker, 
by way of congratulating him on being, in 
effect, European. 

Critic Huneker’s principal interests may 
not have been in the U. S., but his breezily 
enthusiastic criticism was undeniably na- 
tive. Often blundering, always bold, he 
was a warm-hearted chronicler of adven- 
ture in the arts. Healthy exaggeration came 
naturally to him, made his sweeping state- 
ments sweep cleaner: “[Shaw] is as emo- 
tional as his own typewriter, and this de- 
fect, which he parades as did the fox in 
the fable, has stood in the way of his 
writing a great play. He despises love, and 
therefore cannot appeal deeply to man- 
kind.” Wagner’s Parsifal is dismissed as 
“that bizarre compound of rickety Bud- 
dhism and bric-d-brac Christianity.”” When 
Maupassant, mewed in his asylum, waited 
for death, “he became a mere machine, and 
perhaps the only pleasure he experienced 
was the hallucination of bands of black 
butterflies that seemed to sweep across his 
room.” Oscar Wilde “was a born news- 
paper man.” Critic Huneker was never 
content merely to criticize a man’s works— 
he discussed the man himself, gossiped, 
told tales out of school. 

Critic Huneker was born in Philadelphia 
(1860), studied art in Paris, traveled 





TIME readers 


may obtain postpaid, promptly, 
any book of any U. S. publisher, 
by communicating with Ben Bos- 
well, Time, Inc., enclosing check or 


money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 
and Ben Boswell will remit correct 
change. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 

Up to Now—Alfred E. Smith—Viking ($5). 
Boyhood, Katie, Albany, Tammany, Philoso 
phy—the personal and political saga of a man 
who wants to be Senator-at-large. (See Time, 
Nov. 4.) 

My Lire or Macic—Howard Thurston—Dorrance 
($2.50). The great thaumaturgist tells that 
he seemed to smash Calvin Coolidge’s watch, 
but not how. (Time, Nov. 4.) 

MarriaGeE AND Morats—Bertrand Russell— 
Horace Liveright ($3). Dispassionate, erudite 
analysis of sex by a leading thinker which leads 
him to think that a man and woman should not 


be bound until after her first pregnancy. (Time, 
Nov. 4.) 


Address Book Orders to 


BEN BOSWELL of TIME 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 
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THE LUXURY CRUISE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


PALESTINE - EGYPT 
71 DAYS OF DELIGHT 


Satlaway onthe famous cruising steams 


ROTTERDAM 
From N. Y. FEB. 6th 1930 


Enjoy real comfort, entertain- 
ment, strictly first class service 
and unsurpassed cuisine, 


Visiting 18 fascinating 
Mediterranean Ports 


under Holland-America 
Line management 
American Express Co. in 
charge of shore excursions, 











The Rotter- 
dam will be 
entirely re- 
conditioned 
forthiscom- 
ing cruise. 
Kal bed sBa 
irstead of 
berths, hot 
andcold 
running water, a delightful tile 
swimming pool and modern gym- 
nasium are among the many other 
new improvements, 


Write now for illustrated booklet “L” 


HOLLAND - AMERICA LINE 


21-24 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 


Branch Offices and Agents in all principal Cities. 



























THE BOOKS YOU CAN’T GET 
ELSEWHERE MAY BE RENTED 
FOR A NOMINAL FEE! 


Members throughout the United States have 
access to a collection of rare, scarce, unusual, 
out-of-print and curious books chosen largely 
by themselves. — ‘ f 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional re- 
prints may be had through this entirely unique 
service. 

You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books and 
the extraordinary new ones. } 

Please state occupation or profession when 


writing for information and lists. 
Esoterika Biblion, Inc., Dept. J2 


45 West 45th Street New York City 


y 
Industry 1s Moving 
to the Country 


N= so long ago, industry was confined 
to the population centers because of 
limited transportation, communication 
and power facilities. 

Today, the factory builder may choose 
the country,—close to raw material 
sources, where workers, at reasonable 


wages may enjoy living conditions that 
make them content in leisure hours and 
efficient in hours of work. 


Central Carolinas, offers to industry, 
many virgin locations in proven territory. 
All the advantages of the great city with- 
out the disadvantages, may be found in 
this — where men love to live and 





CAROLINA 


PANY 


INA 
SERVING CENTRA! CARO NA A WESTERN NORTH CAROL 
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— widely, returned to the U. S. Traveled or 
settled, he produced gargantuan quantities 
\N of newspaper criticism of all the arts. 
Everywhere he drank beer and talked. Says | 
YPT Editor Mencken: “I have heard them all, 
GHT but he was the best.” Critic Huneker is | 
— generally credited with having been “the | 
| chief man in the movement of the ’gos on 
1930 this side of the ocean.” Among his books: 
tertain- HICAGO? Chopin: The Man and His Music; Ivory | 
service Apes and Peacocks; Steeplejack; Painted | 
ine, Veils. 
aa LEC: ay 
man WOULD PAY Soufflé 
; FORTHE BABES IN THE Woop—Michael Arlen— 
0. in Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 
oe ANAMA Dikran Kouyoumdjian is the hero of 
“ the first story in this book. Dikran Kou- 
ee ) youmdjian is Author Michael Arlen’s real 
name. But he warns us that all the char- 
acters in these stories are fictitious—he, 
nm too; his defense being that “historians 
AVS have familiarized us with the truth that 
a the past is a proper field for the imagina- 
en gy Inless than one hundred years 7. salle Wide eal A 
ny other Chicago has srown from a ese are typical Arlen tales: A young | 
& & would-be man-about-town finds himself | 


, trading post to the world’s 
_INE fourth largest city withcom- 

merce averaging a billion 
des — onry ene bon 2 
Pe cate near the ecogta 1c 
GET centers of indnaersat cae 
‘TED lation, Metropolitan Chi- 
cago offers a marketing op- 





pon portunity shared by no other 
won similar area in the country. 
be PUBLIC SERVICE 
unique 
ey COMPANY 
sks and OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
. whee General Offices: 

72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
j2 Supplying Electricity and Gas to 6,000 


rk City 
— square miles, including the Metr opoli- 
tan Area into which 


Chicago is growing. 











of TIME 
Now Ready 


BOUND COPIES 


—Volume XIII (January-June, 1929) $5 Postpaid 


TIME, 350 E. 22nd St., 





Chicago 


Con you earn more 
doing something else} 


TRY THIS REMARKABLE BOOK aT 
A quick, easy way to YOUR 
find the best job for BOOKSTORE 


every man and 


OR DIRECT FROM 
G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS 


2 West 45th St. (Dept 1), New York 


; BOOKS 


Have your name 
placed onthe mail- 
’ ing list of this fa- 


A 





ANY mous epee ss 
Write to Edwin 
REAU Valentine Mitchell, 
bookseller and 
CAROLINA " ‘ 
— Publisher, 27 Lewis 





Street, Hartford, 
Connecticut, for 
list of his own 
publications. 


















the protector, against his inclinations, of a 
fascinating girl’s honor. A fascinating girl 
fascinates three young men who are all 
agog to be fascinated. A fascinating older 
woman fascinates an older man and then 
leaves him, fascinatingly, for his good. A 
fascinating but somewhat irregular lady 
of doubtful age fascinates a young man, 


re-fascinates one of her old beaux, who | 


steps in to rescue the fascinated young 
man—and s0 on. 

Author Kouyoumdjian is an adept at 
making a soufflé: an ephemeral dish con- 
cocted of almost equal parts of wistful- 
ness, manners and the lure of the flesh 
(attractively draped). Author Kouyoum- 
djian’s stock has fallen of late, but the | 


present issue should not have a bearish | 


effect—nor a very bullish, either. 

Born an Armenian in a Bulgarian vil- 
lage, Dikran Kouyoumdjian was edu- 
cated in England, published his first book, 
The London Venture, at 18. Author Kou- 
youmdjian became the rage of the boudoir 
in 1924, with The Green Hat. Last year 
he married the beautiful Grecian Countess 
Atalanta Mercati. Other books: Young 





Men in Love, These Charming People, 
Lily Christine. 
Witch 

Harriet Hume, A London Fantasy— 
Rebecca West— Doubleday, Doran 
($2.50). 


Harriet Hume, a fragile, elfish pianist 


with uncommon perception, has just taken | 


as a lover the extremely presentable 
Arnold Condorex, who is at the threshold 
of a promising political career. “He had 
the intense black gaze and the dark plumi- 
ness of brows, beetling much for so young 
a man, that are the very thing, as one has 
seen in a hundred prints, for thinking 
about politics in a park under thunder- 
clouds. . . .” So deeply does Harriet love 
him that she finds to her horror she can 
read his mind: as they are walking happily 
in the garden, he is thinking not about her, 
but how he can advance his career with 
other women. They part, he to his poli- 
tics, she to her piano. But at crises in his 


life they meet again, and every time she | 


sees into his heart, under the increasing 





IT COSTS SO LITTLE 


MORE TO PLAY THE 





BEST 


HE IMPORTED “BLACK” 


DUNLOP 


meshed or dimpled 
marked 


ONE DOLLAR 
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blandness of his worldly success, and sees 
how fatally he has compromised with 
himself. Finally, a ruined, broken old 
man, he comes back to her; even death 
cannot break their strange tie. 

Rebecca West is a witch. She knows 
more about men than a man feels a 
woman has any right to talk about; but she 
is too agreeable a writer to make the satire 
in this eerie fantasy very fierce. Harriet 
Hume is written in an elaborately artificial 











Keystone 
Resecca WEST 
too agreeable to be fierce. 
moonlight style. “ ‘Exquisite! A waltz! 
And an indifferent one! My heart will 
presently melt.’ ” 

Rebecca West’s real name is Cicily Isa- 
bel Fairfield. Once an actress, she played 
the part of Rebecca West in Ibsen’s Ros- 
mersholm, liked it, took the name. She is 


noted in England, and beginning to be 
noticed in the U. S., as the feminine 
enfant terrible of present-day letters 


Famed as an extraordinarily readable and 
independent critic, she has written other 
novels, but Harriet Hume is her best. 








» 
The Way of Cabell 

THe Way or EcseN—James Branch 
Cabell—McBride ($2.50). 

His more violent critics claim that 
Author Cabell’s embroidered style serves 
to conceal a vacuum. They will therefore 
not be much interested to learn that in his 
latest book he announces what would seem 
to be his retirement: .. The Way of 
Ecben has appeared to its writer a thesis 
wholly fit to commemorate my graduation 
from, and my eternal leave-taking of, the 
younger generation, alike in life and in 
letters.” One may expect nothing, he rea- 
sons, from a man of 50. The cryptogams 
of The Way of Ecben tell the same old 
Cabell story of man’s vain pursuit of gay 
illusions. King Alfgar dreams of a witch. 
He sacrifices his kingdom to wander up and 
down the land in search of her, in which 
occupation he grows old. In the end he 
marries the witch, is rejuvenated, dies. To 
his publisher Robert M. McBride, Mr. 
Cabell dedicates “this brief and somewhat 
tragic tale, to commemorate our long and 
rather comical association.” 


TIME 


Three Senses 


MipstreaAM: My Later Lire—Helen 
Keller—Doubleday, Doran ($3). 


If a sophomore in a U. S. women’s 
college were to write the story of her life 
the world would pay some little attention 
—women’s colleges and the world’s atten- 
tion being what they are. Yet 25 years 
ago Sophomore Helen Keller achieved 
world fame with her Story of My Life. 

One learns to talk by imitating the 
sound of speech. The deaf learn by imi- 
tating the sight of speech. Both deaf and 
blind, blue-eyed, brown-haired Helen Kel- 
ler learned to talk by imitating what 
speech felt like, beneath her fingers. 
Aided by her devoted, lifelong teacher 
and guardian, Mrs. Macy* (née Anne 
Mansfield Sullivan), the prodigious Keller 
has been a U. S. phenomenon since the 
age of seven, has won without benefit of 
favoritism a college degree cum laude 
(Radcliffe), has cinemacted, lectured, 
written books, corresponded in French, 
German and English with her interna- 
tional friends—the blind, deaf, sick, poor, 
grieving. Over radio-station WEAF she 
now “hears” music by lightfingering a 
wooden sounding-board. Professor Pierre 
Villey, blind himself, called her a “dupe 
of words,’ characterized her esthetic 
“seeing-hearing’ (by touch-vibration) as 
“a matter of auto-suggestion rather than 
perception.” William James, U. S. philos- 
opher, admired her less philosophically, 
thus: “The sum of it is that you are a 
blessing, and I'll kill anyone who says you 
are not.” Blessing or dupe, Miss Keller, 
now 49, describes these commentators and 
other ladies and gentlemen in her hap- 
hazard notes of the past quarter-century. 

Uneventfully she met .great news- 
names—Burbank, Burroughs, Debs, Ta- 
gore, Roosevelt, Montessori. More event- 
ful were the following rapprochements: 

A young male secretary proposed mar- 
riage with an ardor little diminished by 
the need to phrase it manually or in 
braille type. He later caused Miss Keller 
to reflect: ‘“‘Love makes us blind.” 

Basso Feodor Chaliapin boomed a Rus- 
sian folksong at her with an arm around 
her so that she could feel his “vibrations.” 

Miss Keller, regretting her useless ears 
more than her useless eyes, informed 
Thomas Edison (himself deaf): “If I 
were a great inventor like you, Mr. Edi- 
son, I would invent an instrument that 
would enable every deaf person to hear.” 
“Oh you would, would you?” said he. 
“Well, I think it would be a waste of time. 
People say so little that is worth listening 
to.” 

Poet Maurice Maeterlinck (The Blue- 
bird), gracefully wrote her: “My greet- 
ings and love to the girl who has found 
the Bluebird.” 

The best Keller anecdotes concern Sam- 
uel Clemens (Mark Twain), her close 
friend. Clemens and Humorist Finley 
Peter Dunne were discussing Miss Keller 
when Dunne exclaimed: “God, how dull 
it must be for her, every day the same 
and every night the same as the day!” 
Said Clemens: ‘“‘You’re damned wrong 
there; blindness is an exciting business, I 
tell you; if you don’t believe it, get up 
some dark night on the wrong side of your 


*Wife of Critic John Albert Macy, from 
whom she is separated. 
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bed and your house is on fire and try to 
find the door.” 

Miss Keller likes Playwright Eugéne 
Brieux and his “brood of heresies,” calls 
Bernard Shaw the “gadfly of the absurd- 
ities of our time,” met in Senator La 
Follette “a lonely figure climbing the 
mountain of privileges,” condemns Henry 
Ford’s philosophy as alluringly Utopian, 
too mechanistic, finds John Davison 
Rockefeller Jr. a man who “has made of 











HELEN KELLER 
William James called her a blessing. 


his millions a weapon to shake ignorance 
out of its citadel.” 

Andrew Carnegie once threatened to 
take Miss Keller over his knees and spank 
her soundly for being the fervent Socialist 
and birth-controller she still is. He then 
settled an annuity on her for life and told 
her that all pessimists had poisoned 
tongues and should be sent to Siberia 
“Mr. Andrew Carnegie” continues Helen 
Keller “‘was an optimist. I thought I was 
one dyed-in-the-wool until I met him.” 

The Significance. The U. S. has been 
called a country without one _ original 
philosophy. But a spirit of no mean origi- 
nality manifests itself in the three follow- 
ing life attitudes: 1) New England Puri- 
tanism; 2) Negroid Epicureanism, now 
spreading from rural South to urban 
North; 3) academic pragmatism (William 
James, John Dewey) which learns a 
Western pioneer’s and Eastern business- 
man’s view of future and past. In this 
group belong the Carnegies and Kellers. 

Optimism affected Businessman Carne- 
gie. Optimism effected Helen Keller. With 
blind eyes she envisioned practical conse- 
quences tomorrow of what was wisest to 
do today. Through only a month of this 
practical optimism, she learned language 
at the age of seven. Miss Keller’s careet 
has also a social significance. The mind 
of no other deaf-blind has been reached 
so successfully, by such a variety of pe0- 
ple. No longer are deaf-blinds classed 
with idiots in the statutes of any progres- 
sive State. No longer are deaf-blinds per- 
mitted to withdraw from society into their 
aching shells. To the Forest Hills, L. 1 
door of Helen Keller, the world now makes 
pilgrimage. 
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A flattering 


over-estimate 
of several thousand dollars 






T is remarkable that the legend of Pierce-Arrow which 
frequently exaggerates the price by several thousand 
dollars, should persist in the minds of so many people. 







While it is true that many of today’s custom-built 
Pierce-Arrows are priced upwards of six thousand dol- 







lars, there are several models in the new Straight Eight 
line which sell for ess than half that sum. Fach one, rich 
in the season’s most fashionable fabrics and colorings— 
enhanced by the finest art known to modern coachcraft 








—and distinguished by the low-swung, slender grace 
that marks a new mode in fine motor cars. 





All things considered, it is not hard to understand why, 
in some quarters, there still persists the idea that a Pierce- 
Arrow costs so much more than it actually does. 







After 20 years, Adolph 
Treidler returned to the 
scene of his first Pierce- 
Arrow portrait—shown in 
miniature—and sketched 
(at left) what time has 
wrought with New York's 
proudest neighborhood, its 
finest motor car. 






































PIERCE~-ARROW 


Pierce-Arrow prices are from $2775 to $8200, at Buffalo. 
In the purchase of a car from income, the average allowance 
usually move than covers the initial Pierce-Airow payment. 
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Burroughs Electric Calculator [@) svanons | 


New rapid computing machine with light, 
short and uniform touch for all keys. 
Electric operation eliminates operator 
fatigue; prevents errors due to incom- 
plete stroke or other misoperation of a key. 


Machine illustrated: Capacity 99,999,999.99 
Price delivered in U.S.A., $300; in Canada, $360 
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BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6441 SECOND BOULEVARD DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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